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SOUTH CAROLINA.—THE TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKE AT CHARLESTON —SCENE AFTER THE IFIRST SHOCK. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 11, 1886. 
THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 
MWNWE earthguake whose destructive influences centred 
at Charleston on Tuesday night of last week in- 


creases in interest, and in its importance relatively | 
to other phenomena of the kind, as its extent and effects | 


and the value of the scientific inferences deducible from 
it become better known. Besides being felt at nearly all 
points in the UnitedStates east of the Mississippi River 
and in Canada, felt throughout the 
Mediterranean basin, viz., at Antequera, near Malaga, in 
Spain, and at Smyrna, and-was accompanied by a. previ- 
ously unobserved voleanic eruption in Malta, As the shocks 
at Smyrna were felt between ten and twelve, Smyrna 
time,and those at Charleston and elsewhere in the United 
States at about the same hour of our time, it would seem 
that the agitation passed westward at almost identically 
the rate at which solar time traverses the globe. 

The phenomenon is thus connected with disturbances 
in the Mediterranean ; and it now appears that the severe 
earthquakes of the week before in Greece, by which 
several hundred lives were lost, were accompanied within 


it was distinctly 


twenty-four hours by shocks on this side the ocean, 
which were only felt in Charleston very distinctly, and | 
in North Carolina more faintly. The seat of the agita- 
tion, therefore, either lies below the Atlantic, or its effects | 
are transmissible through its bed, making it an inter- 
continental affair of the first magnitude. It will be very 
strange if it shall appear that no tidal wave has accom- 
panied it in any part of the Atlantic. 


Our last preceding earthquake was even an affair of 
three continents. On June 11th last, a tremor was felt 
in Sandy Hook and Coney Island, within twenty-four 
hours of a pronounced shock at Antigua, in the West 
Indiés, and at Poitiers, in France, both of which were 
nearly simultaneous with the terribly destructive out- 
break in New Zealand. 

The velocity with which the wave of shock travels | 
has in some instances been measured by means of the 
telegraph with marvelous accuracy. In 1876, a shock | 
began near Quebec, and extended westward to Chicago 
and southward to New York. 
nection with this harmless tremor was that warning was | 
telegraphed from Quebee to Montreal so promptly, that 
the latter places got their advices thirty seconds before 
the shock reached them. The velocity of the wave of 
shock was in this case computed at 14,000 feet per second. 

The great earthquake which destroyed Lisbon on No- 
vember Ist, 1755, was followed for three weeks by almost 
contipual quakings from Iceland to the Mediterranean, 
ending on November 18th in the most severe quake ever 
felt in New England. Tt-began in Massachusetts with a 
roar like ‘that of distant thunder, followed by a rolling 
swell on which the earth rocked like a vessel at sea, end- 
ing in a quick, horizontal jerking shock, which is said to 
have been continued two minutes. Nine hours afterwards | 
a sea-wave twenty feet high reached St. Martin’s, in the 
West indies. In 1811, there was a quaking for several 
months over an area extending from New Madrid, Mo., 
to South America, where it ended on March 26th, 1812, 
in the great and destructive earthquake at Caracas. 
South America is doubtless the banner continent for 
earthquakes, their violence and frequency in all parts of 
thut continent exceeding any elsewhere known. That of 
April, 1852, destroyed 12,000 persons in Buenos Ayres 
alone, One in Chili, in 1822, permanently raised an area 
of latid as’ large as Indiana and Tlinois combined from 
two to seven feet. 

These and many other like cases show that the forces 


A curious incident in con~| 


which produce earthquakes are those inseparable from 
the condition of the vast body of the earth’s interior as 
a molten and fluid mass, slowly parting with its heat 
and contracting its volume, Forty miles downward is the 
greatest distance to which we may be permitted to sup- 
pose a solid erust extends, This is only one hundredth 
part to the earth’s The perfect 
fluidity of so large « mass constitutes, therefore, a cen- 


the distance centre, 
trul aud omuipotent force, to whose tendencies the thin 
exterjor crust must conform, It is only remarkable that, 
being in this state of fluidity, it should be so much more 
stable, avd so much’ less obedient to the tractile force 
exerted by the moon and sun, than the volume of water 
on the earth’s surface is shown to be by the regular 
recur, euce of the tides. 

The notion that parts of the earth’s crust in which the 
strata appear to be of older geological date, like the At- 
lantie coast, are more secure against the extreme effects 
of earthquakes than the Rocky Mountain or Pacific coasts, 
is » mere theory, liable to prove a delusion; The forces 
are too sublimely vast, and the areas over which they 
act are too great, to admit of-restraint from the supposed 
solidity of rocky strata or congelations. As well suppose 
the rockings of the ocean could be restrained by a film 
of ice on its surface. 


ALEXANDER’S RETURN. 


Ag dg deliberate intention to destroy Prince Alex- 
auder is now apparent, The somewhat ridiculous 


resources 


i-quate to disgutise. 


|} down from Czar to Czar. 


failure of the kidnapping affair, and the Prince’s tri- 
umphant return to Bulgaria, more firmly than ever 
established iiy the affections of his people, leave Rus- 
sia in a position of humiliation and anger which the 
of Muscovite 
At Vienna, the oeeasion has been 


diplomacy ure 


seized to push eastward the frontier of Austria’s in- 
fluence from Belgrade to Sofia. We already hear of mes- 
sages of amity and sympathy from King Milan of Ser- 
via, the Austrian puppet, to his late enemy, the Prince 
of Bulgaria. The prospect of a complete reconciliation 
between the two states, and a recognized community of 
sentiment and interest, is not remote. England, also, 
finds cause for satisfaction in the proved strength of the 
barrier which she labored so hardsto erect north.of the 
Balkans against Russian advance towards Constantinople. 

For the peace of Europe and the settlement of the 
Eastern question there could be uo better scheme than 
the ultimate consolidation of Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, 
Roumania and Servia into an independent and self-sus- 
taining Power. It would gradually crowd the Mussul- 
man out of Europe, and occupy the whole of the penin- 
It would be a gain to civilization. Ideally, it is the 


sula, g 


| solution of the problem which furnishes half the oceupa- 
tion of European diplomacy and half the reasons for the 


maintenance of the huge standing armies that diplomacy 
holds in the leash. Unquestionably the drift of events 
since the Berlin Congress is that way; and if left to 
themselves, or knit together by successful resistance to 


' 


scarcely ade- 


outside pressure, the peoples along the lower Danube | 


will sooner or later arrive at national unity, as Italy has 
arrived, and as Germany has. Together, these states 
would form a new nation, inferior in population, but 
probably superior in military efficiency, to the Spain of 
to-day. But the creation of such a state, except as ‘the 
creature of Russia, would put an end for ever to the 
traditional hopes of the great Northern Empire, whose 
policy of aggression towards the Bosphorus is handed 
And now that the hostile front 
of this potential nation is set definitely towards the 
North, Russia is bound to endeavor to accomplish by 
foree what she has so conspicuously and ignominiously 
failed*to do by intrigue. 

That is why the situation in the East, so far as it 


concerns the peace of Europe, has not been improved by 


the re-establishment of Prince Alexander on the throne 
from which he was dragged at midnight by conspirators 
in the pay of the Czar’s secret service. In the opinion 
of many of the most sagacious observers, the beginning 
of the conflict not far off. The Russian 


inevitable is 


/ newspapers make no attempt to’conceal their wrath at 
| the misearriage of Zankoff’s plot. 
/ander’s return may postpone, but cannot prevent, ‘‘ the 


They say that. Adex- 


fulfillment’ of the measures decided upon for the settle- 
ment of the affairs of Bulgaria”; and the Czar himself, 
in reply‘to a politic and most conciliatory message from 
Prince Alexander, declares in effect that the kidnapping 
was 2 merciful measure, designed to spare the sovereign 
a more direful fate, which he must now prepare to meet. 
The letter to Prince Alexander is a menace full of signifi- 
cance to Europe, 


STRIKE NOW FOR - HONEST MEN. 
'T\HE ‘time is ripe for a thorough’ political reformation 

in New York city. 
it has not been since the Tweed Ring exposures, con- 
cerning the demonstrated rottenness in our municipal 
affairs, and the dangers from venality and corruption in 
Stealing may be said 


Public opinion is aroused, as 


the government of this great city. 
tochave been brought to a standstill by the concentration 
of public attention upon the various kinds of official 
theft. 
vicious practices because of the million eyes that are 
watching to detect the perpetrators of crime. The men 
suspected of bribe-taking and other villainies are no 
more seen in public places, while their friends and in- 
timates are equally careful to avoid publicity. 

Should not advantage be taken 


Rascals are for the time being resting from their 


of these favorable 
Is not this the time to strike for integrity in office and 
for honest men in all places of public trust? There are 
many Ways in which « combined effort on the part of 
riglit-minded citizens would result in the promotion of 
the general welfare. Of these, three or four may be 
indicated. 

1. They should with a united voice insist that earlier 
nominations shall be made for all county and municipal 
offices. Placing candidates before the public ten days or 
two weeks before an election is simply a device of the 
ringsters aud knaves to secure the election to office of 
members of their particular rings and factions. The 


venal politicians of both parties work up or buy up dele- | 
gates enough to nominating conventions to secute their 


man, and then spring his pame when it is too late to 
organize any ‘opposition against him. He is consequently 
“regularly” nominated, and with no opportunity on the 
part of the public to find out anything about him, 
and being on the ‘‘ regular” ticket, he is, if » Democrat, 
generally elected, the: Republican rival being wholly as 
disreputable a character as himself. This New York 
practice of naming catdidates’ just before an election 
takes place is preposterously absurd. In the majority of 


| other cities and States tickets are placed in nomination 


from two to five months before an eleetion is held, 


2. Good citizens should insist that all politicians and ' adopted or ive expermenting upon the system, 
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office-holders who have been in any degree discredited 
before the public must pass to the rear. It is not a time 
formen with tainted reputations to expose themselves to 
Garments in the least smirched should 
If the dishonest, and those 
whose integrity is questioned, will not voluntarily retire, 


the public gaze. 
be worn in private only. 


they must be buried under an overwhelming avalanche 
of honest ballots. 

3. 
disregard party lines in city and county elections, 


All diseriminating voters will, in times like these, 
This 
is the only safe rule for the taxpayer, and, in fact, for 
one who would avoid voting for a thief or for a 
All parties have in times past put for- 
The voter 
who cannot get out of the party traces to rebuke knavery 


man 
owned by a thief. 
ward rather vulgar specimens of this class. 


or reward honesty deserves to be robbed by public plun- 
He should know no party and no faction of a 
nature’s first law. 


derers. 
party, when self-preservation is 

4. And lastly, the whole moral and reputable portion 
of the community must unite to put down ring rule 
and gin-mill dictation, Clergymen should preach a new 


crusade against the political sins of this people and 
city ; church-members should insist upon a good moral 
character upon the part of candidates for office; and 
teachers, lawyers, physicians, and all professional and 
business men, should act and yote as one man in the 
direction of order, decency, sobriety, uprightness and 
higher standards of social and official morality. 


THE SEDGWICK INCIDENT. 

\ FEW days ago certain newspapers in New York and 
4 Chicago printed a most scandalous story about Mr. 
Arthur G. Sedgwick’s behavior in the City of Mexico. 
Mr. Sedgwick is a well-known lawyer and journalist of 
this city, who was sent to Mexico by Secretary Bayard 
to examine the law in the Cutting case. 
s¢nted as having spent a night in hilarious debauch with 
the gilded youth of the Mexican capital, winding up with 
a plunge into shameful depths of self-degradation. 


He was repre- 


The story as first published carried with it traces of 
Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s friends, knowing him to be a gentleman of dis- 


malicious intent and apparent exaggeration. 


creet habits and refined ideas of propriety, Were not slow 
Everybody 
who cares for the maintenance of the nation’s dignity by 


to pronounce the whole charge a fabrication. 


its representatives abroad was glad to accept this opin- 
ion, Nevertheless, it is a fact that the scandal obtained 
considerable currency in the City of Mexico. Some of the 
Mexican journals broadly hinted at its existence. The 


| Consul-general of the United States sent an official dis- 


diplomatic agent. 


se name of the United States, the Government ought 
conditions to secure the long-needed municipal reform ? | “cage eed grein eth yg ’ 


patch to the State Department, charging Mr. Sedgwick 
ia unqualified terms with an outrageous breach of pro- 
priety. The American residents of the City of Mexico 
held a meeting to take action in regard to the matter, ad- 
journed to meet again, and finally adopted a resolution 
declaring that inasmuch as Mr. Sedgewick was in some 
sense an unofficial envoy, his conduct was not a proper 
subject for investigation. 

This left the matter in a very unfortunate shape. Mr. 
Sedgwick’s own denials as telegraphed North—perhaps 
because he did not fully understand the nature of the ac- 
cusation—were not sufficiently explicit to clear away al! 
doubts raised by the indeterminate action of the Ameri- 
The Secretary of State showed a disposi- 
tion to treat the charge as something to be dismissed 
with silent contempt. Up to the time of writing there 
has been no movement, either on the part of Mr. Sedg- 
wick or of the Department, towards a definite and con- 
elusivé refutation of a libel that ought to have been 
stamped out within twenty-four hours after its utterance. 

It is a mistake to assume that because Mr. Sedgwick 
is not an aceredited envoy of the State Department, luis 
personal behavior is no concern of the publie’s. Two 
the errand on which he was 


can residents. 


countries are interested in 
sent by Secretary Bayard, and few people will draw any 
fine. distinction between his mission and that of a reguliu 
For his sake, as well as for the good 
to 
investigate the charges promptly and thoroughiy. I 
they are only partially true, there would 
If they are entirely false, as we 


be reason 
enough for his reeall, 
hope and are glud to believe, the fact should be estab 
lished beyond question, if only in justice to the victim 
of one of the cruelest slanders ever perpetrated. 

Indeed, we should suppose that Mr. Sedgwick would 
be the first to demaid such an investigation. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MANUAT, 
TRAINING, 
J lager efforts of the Industrial Edueation Association to 
introduce manual training into the New York sys 
tem of public instruction have so far proved ineffectual. 
The conference which was held in the Spring between a 
special committee of the Association and a committee of 
the New York School Board resulted rather in revealing 
the obstacles in the way than in anything like progress. 
Yet in such a revelation there ‘s progress, It is a great 
step gained when the advocates of a measure which is 
sure; finally, to succeed, fully realize what they have to 
overcome, 
Of course they will sueceed in the end. Already a 
large number of cities and towns in various States have 


It has 
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passed beyond the stage of investigation that industrial 
education is a preventive of crime; that it is the best 
solution of some of the many difficulties of the labor 
it delights and refreshes, not overtaxes, 
the weary student. It needs, further, only to be under- 
stood that it is a direct means of education, to be un- 


question ; that 


hesitatingly incorporated into the public-school system 
of the nation. For, while school boards may well take 
the position that the prevention of vice, however praise- 
worthy and essential, is not within their province; that 
the solution of Jabor..questions, however importunate 
they may be, does not lie within their sphere; that the 
teaching of trades, however useful, is not the work for 
which school funds are appropriated, there is no argu- 
ment against industrial training as.a means of educa- 
tion. Edueation, indeed, which means the development 
of all the powers, cannot truly be, without some training 
of the and hand, While a single power lies en- 
tirely dormant there is no true education. 

Men and women are educated, not when they know a 
certain number of facts, but when they can at will, by 
the free exercise of their own powers, gain access to 
all knowledges and use them. Not less the reasoning 
than the mnemonic powers must be developed, and not 
less the power of expression than of thought. Utterance, 
indeed, is ihe royal power by which the mind perfects 
its acquisitions and makes them useful. It has four 
methods : the spoken word, the written thought, the-idea 
indicated in outline and color by:the pencil, or expressed 
in form by the hand. Speaking, writing, drawing, model- 
ing, are the four servants of the thought, and thé thought 
needs them all, These are divineinspirations which the 
most eloquent speaker, the most gifted writer, is power- 
less to express. Ampere called the obelisk on the Place 
de la Concorde ‘‘ a word in granite”; and surely there is 
a thought expressed in that upspringing shaft which 
the lips could never utter. 

De Quincey taught, and Principal Tulloch lately re- 
minded. us, that knowledge and all art exist only on the 
condition of imparting their best things to others; and 
we:know that we do not even see things truly till we have 
learned to reproduce in form and color what we have 
seen: . It is, therefore, not the exigencies of the moment; 
urgent as they are ;.nor the claim of innocence.apon vir- 
tue; imperative as that is ; nor+the danger of poverty to 
wealth, deadly.as it threatens to. be ; but the very neces- 
sities of human nature, which ask that manual instruc- 
tion be ineorporated with every: system of education, in 
order that it may truly educate, 


eye 


i AMERICAN LITERARY STYLE. 

Now and then the pessimist arises to descant upon the inferiority 
4 of American literature,.or art, or¢what not, and he is sure ‘to 
awake a chorus of:sympathetic responses. It is said that our litera- 
tune ds-détériorating, or, rather—for the .attack:is.directed against 
form rather than substance—that a graceful literary style is rarely 
possessed by an American writer. It is urged that the magazine 
writers of the day are specialists, men more.concerned with what 
they have to say than iow to say it. Being thoroughly saturated 
with ‘their subject, they.are eager to set forth as much information 
as possible in the most direct and forcible. language. , Such com- 
ments-have been called out by Mr. Howells’s praise of the simple 
unconsciousness of General Grant’s Memoirs, and _his.suggestion 
that, in its literary quality, thesbook might be a forerunner ,of-a 
distinctively American literary style. To this, objectors answer that 
no aecount.is taken of imagination, of poetic feeling, of witty, 
neatly.balanced phrases and polished sentences: in short, that a 
premium is put upon the bluntness°of the specialist. And they 
point out, also, the prevalence of slipshod sentences and clumsy 
writing.in. our periodicals, which, according to these critics, are 
written little better than the daily newspapers. 

If the reason for these criticisms could not be easily under- 
stood," they; might readily be regarded as*important, for they 
have some slight foundation in truth. This reason is simply 


the prominence given in several* magazines to ‘‘star” or 
t . . + . 

special ~ -contributors, Under its present, management, the 

North. American Review began a system of obtaining *‘ timely” 


articlés*from Generals, Senators, Judges, and~other ~public men, 
whose: names were well-known, but to whom literary work was 
entirélyunfamiliar. The attention excited by the names and 
‘timely topics was all that magazineananagers asked. Literary 
not required, The in its series of ‘* War 
has been compelled to rely upon specialists who were 
Other 


The prominence given 


style was Century, 
Pape ra,” 
much better acquainted with the sword than with the pen, 
magazines have pursucd a similar policy. 
this class of contributions has naturally attracted the disparaging 
observation of critics of style. But the point which these critics 
overlook is that writing of this kind forms, after all, only a portion 
of our periodical literature, and that, in addition to it, there is a 
large and steadily increasing amount of really good literary work. 
The narrative of a brave General, who alone can give an authorita- 
tive account of a battle, but who murders the King’s English in 
doing ‘it, is followed by ® story, poem, essay or descriptive article, 
showing a practiced touch and invested with literary charm, Take 
the long list of our professional /i//erateurs, and surely no candid 
person will complain that we have a lack of.accomplished writers. 
It is not 80 much for crudity as for consciousness, and an incessant 
striving for smartness, for the brilliant or epigrammatic, that our 
writers need to be criticised. Of genius, which, according ty the 
placidly egotistical Mr. Howells, does not exist, we have. not a 
present supply ; but it is safe to say that there has never beena 
time in this country when there was so much good, and oftengimes 
really finished and graceful, writing, as at present, 


gre 
bee 


‘ 


THE IRISH QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT. 


HE debates in the British Pafliament during the past week’ were 
not marked by any special incidents. All the prope sed‘amend- 
ments to the Address, including that of Mr. Sexton concerning the 
Belfast riots, were rejected by decisive majorities, and the Address 
itself was tinally agreed to without a discussion, During the debate 
the grievances of the Scotch Crofters were strongly. presented by 


several speakers, and-the disturbances of-reland were sdivectlysat- 
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| tributed, by Sir William Vernon Harcourt and others, to the conduct 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


of Lord Randolph Churchill, whose addresses had stirred up the 
passions of the people. A motion that precedence be given to the 
Supply Bills was supplemented by an amendment that measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of Ireland should first receive 
attention ; and this is still under discussion, The advanced Glad- 
stonians have determined to form a forward and aggressive policy, 
and it is obvious that the Home Rule struggle 
maintained. 
Radical members of the House of Commons, with the assistance of 
the Parnellites, have matured a scheme for a vigorous Home Rule 
campaign during the Parliamentary recess by means of pamphlets 
and lectures, in which the good results of self-government in the 
colonies will be referred to as increasing their loyalty ; and the land 
question, eviction horrors, Mr. Gladstone’s-Home Rule policy, ete., 
Arrangements are also being made for several popular 
meetings. There is an increasing unrest in Ireland, and outfages 
are becoming more common. General Sir Redvers Buller, who has 
established himself in Kerry, announces that he will not assigst.in 
‘*My work,” he says, ‘‘ will be simply to repress moon- 
lighters, and insure the safety of life and -property. _ I propose to 
effect this by means of flying patrols, who shall be able to com- 
municate speedily with a regularly organized system of supports,”. 
Mr. Gladstone is still enjoying his rest abroad. : 


is to be vigorously 
It is announced in this connection that prominent 


discusse d. 


evictions, 


THE PHILANTHROPY OFTHE: CHURCH. 


HERE are not a few -though their number is not, 
we believe, so large as some would have us believe—who are 
opposed to the Christian Church, Their opposition includes all 
denominations and sects. The grounds of their antagonism are 
diverse, rational, social and practical. Those who occupy this posi- 
tion do not, we think, give full justice to the Church as a- phitan- 
thropic institution. For, apart from all theological bearings, the 
Church, Protestant and Catholic, is the greatest charitable institu- 
tion of the world. The Church of.the first centuries following the 
birth of its Founder was distinguished for its widespread and effi- 
cient work of benevolence. Never was the Church more eminent, 
more wise or more energetic in all those endeavors which are em- 
bodied in the word philanthropy, than it is to-day. 

The charities which any one of the principal churches of the 
City of New York administers each year, in Summer as well as in 
Winter, represent. thousands of dollars, and a care, patience and 
laborious toil in individual effort which are worth more than money. 
Several of our daily contemporaries are inclined to parade their 
endeavors in behalf of the laboring-man, working-girl and tene- 
ment-house children, through fresh-air funds and Sunday excur- 
sions ; but there are many churches in Brooklyn and New York, 
each of which does. manifold more for the relief of suffering and 
the alleviation of distress than any one of the rather vain-glorious 


Cooking-schools, sewing-schools, reading-rooms 


persons 


daily,newspapers. 
and libraries, evening schools for instruction in ordinary branches 
of learning, visitation of the poor in their own homes, dispensaries 
—all these and other philanthropic agencies are employed by our 
churches. In°England and London the administration of aid-is 
intrusted to the-churches more completely than with us, The 
philanthropic work which the Established churches of the metropo- 
lis achieye-is marvelous...The labor, too, of such dissenting bodies 
as Spurgeon’s“fabernacle ‘tacludes scores of laborers and involves 
the expenditure of thousands of pounds. 

We-are alko*inclined to believe that many of the agencies and 
instruments whieh , Bd no organized relation with the Church 
are in no small de ; ipped and manned by those who are the 
supporters of the Chur }We would do no injustice to the work 
of such noble philanthropists and ethical teachers as Mr. Adler. 
Mr, Adler’s plan.and work are wise, and’ in every way known to us 
excellent : but the exceptional character of this endeavor illustrates 
how,completely the philanthropies of our time and of our cities are 
embraced in the administration of the Church and in the interest of 
its adherents. The visitors in the Associated Clivrches, organiza- 
tions now, found.in,all our principal@ities, are inainly members of 
churches. The money whieh suppé.:sthe free dispensaries and 
sewing-schools, and similar agencies,~)+¢g#¥en inno small degree by 
‘those whose names are found on pare hial registers, _We have no 
desire to,defend the Church.from charges which are well-founded ; 
but at this season of the year no one, either.infidel or agnostic, 
should. forget its great philanthropic and charitable purpose and 
endeavor, ie, 










AN interesting question has arisen in connection with the re- 
cent calamity at Charleston, namely, whether the fire insurance 
companies are liable for losses occasioned by fires caused by the 
earthquake. While many policies provide for fires followed by ex- 
plosions, mone have any provisions concerning fires proceeding 
from earthquake-shocks ; and the probability is that companies 
generally will stick to the letter of the policies, Should these dis- 
turbances increase in frequency, it is likely that policies will be 
devised ,especially designed to cover losses by earthquakes. The 
matter is certainly of-sufficient importance to demand the atten- 
tion of the-public, if not of individuals, 

Ara conference of Greenbackers, Knights of Labor and Grang- 
ers, held in Chicago last week, steps were taken for the formation 
of an industrial party, to.be composed of members of the organiza- 
tions named and of trades-unionists and temperance reformers, 
The declaration of principles adopted by the conference denounces 
existing parties as the supporters of cabals, rings and corporations; 
charges that the national system of finance is pernicious, * reducing 
the laboring-man to hopeless poverty and slavish dependence”; and 
urges_all patriotic citizens to unite in an effort for the overthrow 
A national 
convention.in furtherence of this new movement is to be held at 
Cincinnati on the 22d of February next. It is not at all improbabk 
that the labor and so-called agricultural organizations of the coun- 
try may ultimately enter politics as a distinct party ; but they can 
never succeed in making any serious impression upon the public 
policy so long as they follow the lines heretofore pursued by them 
in dealing with social and economic questions, 


of the ‘oppressive systems” under which they live. 


GeENERAL .Epwanrp 8, Braga, Representative in Congress from 
the, Second Wisconsin District, doesn’t appear to deserve the repu 
tation he, has enjoyed as an honorable man and clean-handed 
:politician. Recent publications show that two years ago he detib- 
_erately entered .into.a bargain with a rival for the Congressional 

} nomination to give to the lattex,,im.; consideration of his support, 
‘control of all the Goyernmenlf Patronage in one of the cougierof 
|-the District ; and this'inmeral bargain, it also appears, was carried 
} out until its existeheé was disclosed to the public, when Bragg 
| coolly repudiated it, and took the distribution of the spoils inte 


| . 
The publication of the contract which Bragg 


| his own hands. 
| signed has, very naturally, alicnated many of his former political 
| friends, and he has been refused a renomination, although he last 


week .appeared+inthe Congressional Conveutiou as a delegate, and ‘ 


es -~- ¢ 


PAPER, 


personally conducted his own canvass. After all, Rollin M. Squire 
is not the worst of the political hucksters of his day and gener- 


ation, 


For the encouragement of friends, the discomfort of oppo- 
nents, and the enlightenment of the more or less indifferent gen- 
eral public, the National Woman Suffrage Assocation of Massachu- 
setts have a habit of issuing frequent bulletins of progress. For 
example, their record for the past Summer, during the “silly 
season’ of the heated term, includes the extension of municipal 
suffrage to women in Manitoba, the admission of women to the 
New Brunswick University on the same terms and to the same 
privileges as men, the admission of women to Columbia College 
examinations with the chance to get an A.B. handle to. their 
naimes, and a claimed majority of twelve in the new British Par)ia- 
ment in favor of the woman’s franchise Bill. All of which denote 
progress that must be highly gratifying to thé apostles and weil- 
wishers of the cause ; but to this list should be added the highly 
interesting fact, without precedent, we believe, that, during the 
recent double absence from Washington of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Assistant Secretary of the same office, Miss 
Minnie 8. Cook acted efficiently and satisfactorily as the head of 
the Indian Office. 


A RECENT writer objects to the law's undue partiality to married 
women, becanse they can hold property which the husband cannot 
touch, they may engage in business without being required to give 
a penny to the support of family or themselves, and the. husband 
is all the time responsible for any contracts or purchases.made by 
the wife. At first view it would seem that married women are an 
extraordinarily privileged class. But the simple fact is, that the 
female needs extraordinary privileges to,place.her on a just equality 
with the stronger and more aggressive male.” And the fact. is, also, 
that women do not abuse these privileges. We often hear of hus- 
bands who will not support their families, and who even take their 
wives’ scanty earnings for the gratification of their appetites. But 
we do not hear of wives who neglect their household duties to go 
into business, decline to contribute to the support of their families 
and make their husbands responsible for business debts. The 
facts of everyday life show that married women need all the pro- 
tection which the law can give them; and in the light of these 
facts, the critic of women’s privileges poses as the discoverer of 
a particularly unsubstantial mare’s-nest. 


Ir Mr. Henry George shall stick to his promise to ryn for the 
Mayoralty of New York when a request for the use of his name 
shall be signed by 30,000 voters, he is quite likely to become an 
actual candidate for that office. The circulars addressed to. or- 
ganized workingmen requesting their signatures have already been 
signed by more than the designated number of persons, and:it is 
believed that 40,000 can readily be obtained if necessary. _In the 
present confused complication of municipal polities, a candidate 
who enters the field with 30,000 or 35,000 votes will have-some- 
thing more than a fair chance of success ; and we are not surprised 
that the old party managers are seriously alarmed at the prospect 
which confronts them. It is possible, indeed, that some of those 
who now ask Mr. George to be a candidate would fail to vote for him 
at the polls. Some of the more mercenary leaders already indicate 
a purpuse to favor a “ boodle ” candidate ; but he would no.doubt 
receive enough votes outside of the purely labor organizations to 
make up for any defections among his present supporters: Mr. 
George’s peculiar theories make him objectionable to very many 
persons who respect him as a man of high ability and stern, upright 
character ; but worse things might happen to the metropolis than 
his election to. the Mayoralty, 


Ir the average reader were. to be‘asked to name that State of the 
Union which can show the longest,railroad mileage, he would in all 
probability designate: New York or Pennsylvania. _ But he would be 
mistaken. Of all thpy, States, Tilinois heads the list with 18,904 
miles of railway, wisi" far behind come Pennsylvania with:7,767 
miles, lowa with 7,509) Néw York With 7,385 miles, and Ohio-with 
7,327 miles. Texas céthes nextwith 6,687 miles. Of all others, 
Indiana and Michigan aloné have over 5,000. miles, while Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Kansas and Minnesota have over 4,000, and Georgia and 
California have over 3,000. Illinois has a longer railroad mileage 
than New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land put together ; New England as a unit has not more than 6,309 
miles of railway. In the amount of capital stock New York is first 
with $468,322,777 ; then follow, in the order named, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois, in which States alone the capital stock exceeds 
$300,000,000. In bonded debt Pennsylvania stands highest, with 
$426,.579.204 ; after her come New York, Ohio and Illinois, each 
with over $300,000,000.. The surplus of assets over liabilities is 
highest. in Ilhnois, being $64,841,913 ; then follow Maryland with 
$47,867,675 ; California, $32,152,850 ; Nebraska, $31,658,179 ; Mis- 
souri, over $10,000,000. The surplus of liabilities over assets is 
largest in Indiana, being $13,969,395; New York, $13,376,072 ; 
and Georgia, #9,637,505. ge? 

THosE in charge of State and County Agricultural Fairs, so 
called, like the managers of dime museums and circus sideshows, 
are ever on the alert for new attractions to draw the crowd. The 
introduction of matrimonial performances, along with the big 
pumpkins and prize pigs, are not entirely novel, but possess de- 
cided * fetching ” qualities, so far as the sale of admission tickets 
is concerned. People have been married on the seashore at sun- 
rise, up in a balloon, and in job lots at fairs. There is One Case on 
record at an agricultural show in Missouri where forty hearts were 
contemporaneously made to beat as twenty—a score which has 
never been beaten to date. ‘* All the world,” we are told, “loves a 
lover,” and to be logically and humanly consistent, everybody likes 
to see a wedding ceremony. Appreciating this amiable weakness 
if it be a weakness—-the Oneonta (N. Y.) Agricultural Society have 
offered a prize of #20 in gold to the first couple entered for splic- 
ing in front of the grand stand on the closing day of the fair dur- 
ing the latter part of the present month. A minister has gener- 
ously agreed to perform the ceremony without fee or reward, while 
the merchants of the town, not to be outdone in philanthropy and 
public spirit, offer a tempting list of presents to the happy bride 
whoever she may be -covering a large range of useful and orna- 
mental articles, from a baby-jumper to a bedroom set of furniture. 
This will do very well, as far as it goes ; but if business is thus to 
be mingled with pleasure, if notoriety is to be wedded to publicity, 
why would it not be a capital idea for some of these fellows who 
ride or swim throngh the Niagara Rapids, or jump from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, to beat their own records by standing up in front of 


| the grand stand at Oneonta, along with the fat woman or bearded 


lady, or any other professional “freak” of the feminine gender ? 
This act wonld prove them to be really brave, where they were only 
foolhardy before ; would combine all the attractions of a grand 
aggregation in the one family, and prove a bonanza to the enter- 
prising County Fair Association 
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FRAN CE.-— GENERAL GEORGES BOULANGER, 
MINISTER OF WAR. 


GENERAL L. S. ROSS, 
DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF TEXAS. 

AWRENCE SULLIVAN ROSS, who was recently nominated 
unanimously by the Texas Democratic State Convention for 

the office of Governor, was born in Bentonsport, Ind., September 
28th, 1838, but spent his boyhood and early manhood in Texas. 
At the age of nineteen he entered the Florence Wesleyan College, 
in North Alabama, where he graduated with honors in the Class 
of 1858. During his vacation he conceived the idea of going to 
the frontier on an expedition against the Comanches, who were 
committing numerous atrocities on the settlers. After reaching 
the scene of their operations, his regiment had a bloody engage- 
ment with the Indians, which resulted in their defeat and the 
destruction of their villages, the killing of seventy-five of their 
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number, and the capture of four hundred head of 
horses, An incident of this expedition was the res- 
cue of a little white girl who had been for some 
time held in captivity by the Indians. Her parents 
being unknown, Mr. Ross charged himself with 
rearing and educating the orphan, sendnig her to 
a female seminary, where she proved herself in 
every way worthy of the care bestowed upon her. 
She is now the wife of a wealthy merchant of Los 
Angeles, Cal. While Mr. Ross was victorious in 
the engagement with the Indians he did not 
come out unscathed, being badly wounded in the 
arm by a rifle-ball, and also in the side. He lay 
upon the battle-field for five days, and afterwards 
was carried a distance of forty miles, by four men, 
to the nearest United States Army post, Camp 
Rodianski. As soon as he recovered, he returned to 
his studies, In 1859 he was placed in command of 
the frontier by Governor Sam. Houston, with sixty 
men under his charge. Having established his 
post, he proceeded on another expedition against 
the Comanches, and scored a complete victory, 
killing and capturing a great number, securing 
some three hundred horses, and driving the re- 
maining hostiles out of their village. In this bat- 
tle General Ross recovered from captivity Cynthy 
Ann Parker, who had been a prisoner over thirty- 
five years, and who had been taken from her 
family when nineteen years of age, at the de- 
struction of Parker's Fort, near Grasby. At the 
breaking out of the late Civil War General Ross 
resigned his commission and entered the com- 
pany of Captain Peter F. Ross as a private. 
He participated in 135 engagements, had seven 
horses shot under him, and came out of the war 
a brigadier-general. In 1873 he was elected 
Sheriff of McLennan County; in 1875 he was 
elected to the Constitutional Convention ; and in 
1881 he was elected to the State Senate. 


GENERAL GEORGES BOULANGER. 

YENERAL GEORGES BOULANGER, French 

NI’ Minister of War, who has recently filled so 
large a space in the public eye, is not yet fifty 
years of age, having been born at Rennes, in Brittany, in 1837. 
After studying in the military school of Saint-Cyr, he was, in 1856, 
appointed sub-lieutenant in an Algerian regiment, and as such 
took part in the Kabyle expedition ; afterwards serving in Italy, 
where his gallantry won him a place in the Legion of Honor. In 
1861, having became lieutenant, he went with his company to 
Cochin-China ; in 1862 he attained a captaincy ; and in 1866 was 
assigned to the position of drillmaster at Saint-Cyr. Here he re- 
mained until the declaration of war against Germany in 1870. Ile 
served in the Army of Paris, and became a lientenant-colonel, 
participating in the battle of Champigny, where he was badly 
wounded. For his gallantry on that occasion he was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. In January, 1871, he assumed 
command of his regiment as colonel, being again wounded while 
at its head, and winning the rare distinction, for so young an 
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officer, of Commander of the Legion of Honor. After thie war he 
served in various capacities, finally becoming a brigadier-general 
in 1880, when, desirous of acquainting himself with the cavalry 
service, he obtained command of a brigade in the Fourteenth Army 
Corps. In 1881 he visited this country as a member of the French 
delegation to take part in the centenary celebration of the battle 
of Yorktown. Subsequently he took command of his brigade at 
Lyons, and was soon after made Director of Infantry under the 
Minister of War. In this position he showed great energy and 
marked capacity in reforming and improving the military organ- 
ization. He resigned in 1884, and took command of a division in 
Africa, At the beginning of the present year he was made Minis- 
ter of War, and for a time enjoyed exceptional popularity, owing 
to the zeal and vigor with which he addressed himself to the work 
of placing the Army on a basis of greater efficiency. Latterly, 
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however, his eccentricities and somewhat arro- 
gant contempt for the established standards of 
official propriety have largely diminished his pop- 
ularity, and his early downfall is by no means 
improbable. He is undoubtedly a man of great 
courage and of considerable executive capacity, 
but he lacks gravity and steadine-s of character, 
and in a great crisis would scarcely prove a safe 
leader or adviser. 


BEREAVEMENT. 

I CANNOT make it seem that she is dead ; 
I wake up in the night and call to-her 
Stretch out my hand to touch her little head, 

Thinking that in her sleep I heard her stir, 
And find, alas! that there is nothing there, 
Where I had thought my child, but empty air. 


Upon my breast I often feel her hands, 

And their warm touches thrill me with swift bliss 
“Oh, little child,” I ery, ‘God understands 

What mothers feel when little ones they kiss!" 
And put out eager arms to clasp to me 
A child of shadows’and of memory: 


When I forget the silence round the spot 
Is that strange silence following after death, 
I hush the boys: “ Tread softly—-wakether not.” 
They look at me and say with awe-hushéd breath, 
“Why, baby’s dead’ Did you forget’it?’ No, 
But love rebels, and will not have it so. 


I feel her presence with me, day and night ; 
Just now, in the still twilight, she was here, 

I thought} although the child was out of sight 
In that room yonder, but so near 

I heard:her laughing in low, childish glee : 

The Sweetést-sound earth’ever had for me. 


I called her to me, and I felt her eyes 
Upon me, as of old, but could not see 
Her face, bright with the glory of new skies, 
And yet I knew that she was near to me, 
And then the thought came that a mortal's eyes 
Is ever blind to things of Paradise., 


But some day I shall see her as she is; 
The blindness will be gone, and I shall ery, 

** Oh, little child, come back to mother’s kiss !” 
And then, oh, then, I think that when I die 
This thought will make me strong all pain to bear, 

ileaven’s but a step ahead, and she is there! 
EBEN E. REXxForp. 


A MIDNIGHT SPECTRE, 


By Frances B. Currie. 


N my childhood 1 experienced what might 
properly be called a supérstitious education. 
My father was a Spiritualist, who was easily 
imposed upon by every unprincipled medium and 
clairvoyant whom he met, and who solemnly be- 
lieved that he was in direct communication with 
several individuals who for many years had been 
in the place of departed spirits. My mother 
dreamed one night that her soul left her body 
and wandered through heaven and earth and space 
without physical incumbrance. She was positive 
that this was not a dream, but an actual reality, 
and she never wearied of describing the peculiar 
sensations she experienced while she was a disem- 
bodied spirit. My nurse was a woman who impar- 
tially believed in the existence of every horrible 
and supernatural coneeptidn. She’ had a mind 
that Was rife with stories of imps, ghosts, witches 
and hobgoblins, and she-had_ a-passion for pour- 
ing these unwholesome fables into my ears. -Cer- 
tainly my training was an unfortunate one, but 
until I was twenty-six years old I was never aware 
that it had made any impression upon my mind. 

At the age I have mentioned I went to live in a 
graveyard, and I offer this “circumstance as proof 
that I was not a nervous or superstitious person. 
Had I been either, I would have selected a less 
gruesome dwelling-place, 

Ido not pretend that I preferred a graveyard” 
to any other place of residence. On the contrary, 
if I had been questionedion the subject, I would> 
have said that a cemetery was a good enough 
place for a dead man, but that it was not good 
enough for a live One; nevertheless there were 
considerations strong enough to induce. me to 
go there to live. ' 

I knew the sexton of the village church. This 
man and his good wife lived in a cottagé’in the 
cemetery, and they suggested that I should have 
my board and lodgings under their roof. I was a 
young barrister then, without much practice or 
income, and I was obliged to economize. I owned 
a very large library, and required more room than* 
the hall-bedroom that is the usual habitation of 
the “single gentleman ” in lodging-houses, The 
sexton offered me two roomy apartments and‘my 
board at so low a figure that I was glad to accept 


his terms. af 


I had an almost overwhelming désire to save 
money. Not that I was naturally penurious; but 
I had a strong incentive in Miss Ethel Hartley. 
I hdd been engaged to Miss Hartley for many 
months, but had not yet been able to offer her a 
home. All of my energies were devoted to one 
object—i. ¢e., to earning a home for the woman 
who was to be my wife. I reflected that my cheap 


the change I had made in my lodgings. 


son who takes lodgers,” 


. lodgings would help me accomplish this object, | 
and I would have cheerfully consented to live | 


in & charnel-house if by so doing I could have 
hastened my wedding-day. 

It was the sexton’s duty to dig the graves, to 
keep the grounds in order, and to protect them 
from vandalism. In order to facilitate his labors, 
his cottage had been built in the middle of the 
cemetery, and was on a little knoll, from which 
he could command a view of the surrounding 
premises. It was built of gray stone, and ex- 
ternally was so like a mausoleum that it would be 
difficult to distinignish-the.one from the other. It 
was eertainly not, a cheerful place, and the vaults 


and graves about it gave it an air of lonesome | 


solemnity that I will not attempt to describe. 

I had a suspicion that Ethel would disapprove 
of my removal to the sexton’s cottage, so I did 
not mention the matter to her until all my ar- 
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| rangements had been made. I did not wish to be 
} persuaded to abandon it. 

The sexton had assured me that I would find 
his ‘ta nice, quiet place,” where I could read 
and study without being disturbed by any noise 

He made an 
jocose, and assured me. that I would 


or any visits from my neighbors, 
effort to be 
“find’em a heap less troublesome than any other 
neighbors.” 

**They don’t gossip,” he said, ‘‘nor argy about 
polities or religion. The y for 
relin’ about where their land leaves off. and your’n 

begins. They leaves their fences where they be, 
| dnd don’t try to grab a little of your ground 
by settin’ the line-fence back upon it. They don't 
come borrying your spade nor your wheelbarry. 
They ain’t werry sociable, may be ; but they ask 


ain't ever quar- 


|.no.odds of nobody, and ‘they ain’t a-tellin’ all 


they know !” 
I was indisposed to be critical of my new quar- 


ters. My rooms were large, clean and airy ; my 
food was abundant and wholesome, and mine 


host ‘and hostess were thoroughly respectable. 
jut there was one thing about the cottage that 
I seriously disliked, and that was its yame. I do 
not mean its reputation, for that was above re- 
proach ; but it had been named ‘+ Death’s Lodge.” 
I cannot imagine why this name had been given 
to the only place in the cemetery where Death was 
not present and where living creatures existed. 

As I had feared, Miss Hartley disapproved of 
I recited 
all the advantages to be derived from it, but 
she could not be convinced of the advisability of 
such a move. 

“Your sexton is not the only respectable per- 
she insisted, when I gave 
his good character as one of the reasons why I 
had entered his house. ‘* There are other land- 
lords as reputable as he.” 

**T do not dispute that.”’ I answered. 
there other landlords whose are 
kept and whose terms are so moderate? 


“ But are 
as well 
This 
man lives in a graveyard, Ethel, and he knows 
there is a popular prejudice against such a 
habitation as his. He realizes that his rooms 
must consequently bring low prices. I am not 
afraid of graves or ghosts, and I mean to profit 
by the unpopularity of his house.” 

‘Are you quite sure you are not afraid of 
ghosts?” she asked, with true feminine persist- 
ency. “It is quite easy, in this cheerful room 
and in a house filled with living people, to believe 
we are without superstition. But will it be so 
easy, Herbert, in an almost deserted dwelling that 
is apart from all other human habitations, and 
that is surrounded by graves? There are dismal 
stories told of that cemetery, and of the spirits 
hovering about it. We don’t believe in them, and 
we laugh at them here. But will they appear so 
ridiculous to yon when you are in that dreary 
place? May they not occur to you most unpleas- 
antly when you are alone some night, and have 
nothing to look at but those melancholy graves ?” 

T laughed at her questions. 

‘*Tam qnite-certain that I will not be troubled 
by any fears or imaginings,” I told her. ‘‘ I mean 
to spend my evenings in work and study, and my 
nights in sleep. I have no time to think of death, 
or of anything else that is gloomy and unwelcome, 
I shall think of life—of the life I am going to live 
with you—of the life that shall well be worth the 
living.” : 12 

For a time she said no more about ‘ Death’s 
Lodge,” but I noticed ‘that. she was nervous, and 
wanted me’ to leave her at an early-honr.. When'I 
asked her banteringly if she was already tired of 
my_society, she con“essed that she dreaded having 
me enter the cemetery after dark. There wasato- 
thing heroic about my Tittle girl. Nothing less 
than a miracle would have induced her to eriter 
the cemetery at night. 

Occasionally she had entered it by daylight, and 
had>been*interested in one portion of it that was 
owned by the Hollanders in our town. When they 
buried a child there they laid his toys upon his 
grave, and.it was supposed that he occasionally 
left his melancholy resting-place and came upon 
earth and amused himself with these playthings, 
that were placed like offerings before a shrine. 
One or two of the Dutch settlers had asserted 
positively that at midnight, on moonlight nights, 
a group of little Holland ghosts ventured out of 
their graves and indulged in all sorts of pleasing 
pastimes. Ethel referred to this superstitious be- 
lief rather shamefacedly. 

**T don’t suppose that you'll ever see a ghost, 
Herbert;””. she said:;‘*but.you. may imagine ‘that 
you see one, and that will be quite’as bad. If you 
see a white dog, in the distance, you may'iniagine 
that it is some little Hollander sitting upon his’ 
grave and playing at mumblety-peg.” 

She was smiling now, but I could see that her 
eyes looked troubled. I fancied that she wished 
I was safely at home. 

‘*T will take myself off,” I said, ‘‘ although I 
can see no cause for haste.” When you want to 
frighten me away you must produce a ghost of 
my own size, for I don’t mean to be terrified by 
any number of little Hollandérs’nor their game 
of mumblety-peg.” 

I took her in my arms then, and’ bade her good- 
night. 

“Don't find fault with my lodgings,” I told her. 
“They are going to help us procure a home, and 
afterwards we will be too happy to think of any- 
thing that is unwholesome and uncanny.” 

- * * * nal * 


houses 


Months rolled by, and I took considerable credit. | 


to myself because I had not been rendered uncom- 
fortable by my dreary surroundings, My appetite 
was good—to that the sexton's wife coulétestify— 
I slept extremely well, and later than had beén my 
custom. The intense morning quiet in the ceme- 
tery was in such great contrast with the noise 
on the street, that I found difficulty in getting 
awake in time for breakfast, Besides perféct quiet, 
there was another cause conducive to rest: my 
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] mind was easy about my finances. My practice 
had greatly increased, and my marriage was no 
longer an indefinite prospect. Ethel had set the 
day for our wedding, and our home was in readi- 
ness for us, 

I had become convinced that I was not a ner- 
yous or superstitious person, and that’ all the 
ghostly tales that had been told me in childhood 
had been seed sown upon stony ground, Lately I 
had been too much absorbed in my plans and 
prospects to care whether I lived in a graveyard 
or in the Garden of Eden. 

On the evening preceding our wedding-day I 


staid much later than usual at Ethel’s house, for | 


we had a great many final preparations to make 
before we bade good-by.to our old lives and began 
When I talked of returning to ‘‘ Death’s 
Lodge” she shuddered. 

“TI thank Heaven,” she said, ‘‘that this is» the 
last time you will ever enter that dreary cemetery 
at night.” 

“In spite of all your fears and prophecies,” 
I said, ‘‘no evil has befallen me in the months 
of my residence here. No wraiths or ghosts have 
condescended to visit me, and even the Jittle Hol- 


the new. 


landers have given up jackstraws and mumblety- | 


peg, and refuse to appear.” 

‘You have never uttered a complaint against 
the Lodge,” she said, ‘‘and I ought to have a little 
grateful sentiment towards it, sinee it has enabled 
us to be married sooner than it would haye-been 
possible, if you had not gene there to live. But, 


Herbert, how could any living creature grow sen- | 


timental a house that is called ‘ Death's 
Lodge’ ?” 

I made no effort to answer the question. My 
thoughts were dwelling tenderly upon- the future 
(our future) that would open to us the morrow. I 
took her in my arms, and reminded:her: that-it 
was the ljast time I would say good-by to Ethel 
Hartley. To-morrow she would be Mrs. Herbert 
Grant. When I left her it was nearly midnight, 
and the moonlight was as brilliant as if Novem- 
ber had arrived, instead of September. 

I took a short cut through the cemetery, and 
my -way lay through the part that belonged to the 
Hollanders. It occurred to me that the hour was 
near when they were said to appear. I smiled at 
the thought, and trudged bravely on through the 
rank, overgrown grass that was heavy with dew. 
I compared myself to the plowman in Gray’s 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” “ who home- 
ward plods his weary way,” and I mentally re- 
peated an appropriate stanza or two from that 
remarkable poem : 


over 


‘“* Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Continuing on my way, I noticed that I was ap- 
proaching a new-made grave, and I wondered who 
had been buried there. While I was wondering I 
witnessed a sight that almost caused my heart to 
cease its beating. I saw a head rise slowly out of 
the grave and stop above it. I stood motionless 
for a moment, while my eyes were fixed upon this 
object. I could see that a ghastly face was turned 
towards me. Then I forgot that I was not super- 
stitious. I forgot that I had ridiculed my father’s 
spiritualistic doctrines, my mother’s disembodied 
spirit, and my nurse’s storiés'of wraiths. I forgot 
that I had laughed at Ethel’s fears. 
Thiad béen* willing to face any ghost of my size 
that could be produced. I forgot everything but 
the staring countenance that arose from that new- 
made graye. I had always been counted a strong 
man and courageous, but I confess that on this 
occasion I was very weak. I did not wait to inter- 
view the apparition. I turned like.a coward, and 
ran from it with all the blind fleetness of fear. 

I had not+run far when I was brought to a full 
and sudden stop. I had’run against a tombstone 
with such violence that I was thrown backward 
upon the-greund,, I sprang to-my feet, although, 
Iwas bruised from my fall, and’ looked’ back to 
see what had become of the apparition. It was 
not in sight. I could see the newly filled grave 
distinctly in the moonlight, and it appeared un- 
disturbed. No disheveled head protruded from 
it, and no haggard face contemplated me from 
its ghastly depths. 

For some minutes I stood thinking of what I had 
seen, and was undecided whether to advance or to 
retrace my steps. I confess that I was tempted 
to leave the graveyard to sleep that night at 
the village inn. But upon reflection I decided 
that this’ would be a foolish proceeding. I had 
still some effects‘at the Lodge, which I would have 
tor pick and carry with me on the morrow. 

I thotghit: of*making a-wide détour around the 
new grave, but I didsnot like to be driven out of 
my path by an intangible’ thing that I did not 
undefstaimd, -I_began to have a suspicion that I 
was the victim of a practical joke, or of an optical 
delusion: I resolved to continue in my former 
path, and to force myself to pass very close by 
the new grave. I further resolved that*I would 
never tell Ethel that her prophecies concerning 
my superstition had come true. 

I fixed’my eyes upon the grave, and went slowly 
towards it. Even after all this deliberation my 
heartbeat furiously; and my head swam’ until: I 
could scaréely control my movements. My nerves 
were most painfully alive to my melancholy sur- 
roundings. But I'went forward until I was within 
twenty paces of the grave. Then’I stopped, for 
| slowly and mysteriously: rose up that horrible 
| head that had driven me Back before. It came, as 
before, out of the grave. I saw its ashen counte- 
nance, its sunken eyes, its wild, disheveled hair, 
and I could not face it. I turned and ran again, 
over graves and stones and hedges, until again 
| I fell. This time I stumbled over a spade that 
the sexton had doubtless dropped and forgotten. 
When I regained my feet, I looked back and saw 
| the moonlight, the rank, wet grass, and the new 
grave ; but the ghost, or. man, or devil—which- 

ever he might be—was invisible, He had doubt- 


I forgot that | 
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down 
and 


gone into his grave again, in the 
silent weirdlike,manner in which he 
had risen from it. 

Should I turn my baek for ever on this uncanny 
place? Should I go to the inn and send for my 
at ‘* Death’s Lodge,” trusting that the 

sexton’s good wife would pack them? Should I 

leave everything here, and encourage a fear that 
“had ‘twice already mastered me ? 

After a time I thought I would go forward. 
“Tf I do.” I thought, ‘I may yet find an ex- 
| planation of this mystery. If I turn back, I will 

always believe that I have seen a ghost.” 

There was a carriage-track through the ceme- 
tery that ran very close to the grave from which 
| the apparition had appeared, and I resolved now 
| to take this in preference to walking over the 
grass, as I had previously done. I had-lost confi- 

dence ‘in myself, and thought it possible that I 

would run away once more, if the apparition again 

appeared. I realized that the carriage-road would 

afford me Jess perilous footing. If I ran I would 

| be in no danger of striking against gravestones. 

I took another precaution against danger. I 

| picked up a stone and carried it with me. It did 

| not occur to me then that it would be a curious 
| weapon to use against a disembodied spirit. 

| Thad approached the grave before at its side, 

| but my new course brought me close to its foot. 

As I came very near, I saw, what I had not imag- 
| ined: before, that a man was lying on the ground 
beside the grave. He was on the opposite side 
from that on which I had made my former ap- 
proach. As he heard my footsteps he arose to a 
sitting posture; his head rising:a little above the 
grave. I realized the sitnation at once. From 
| 


less 


same 


goods 


|} my former approach, I had been deceived -into 
| supposing ‘that’ his head arose from the grave, 
| when in reality it appeared from the side op- 
posite to which I had been standing. When I 
| had run away, the man had resumed his former 
Peclining position. I decided that 
ghost, but some tramp who had wandered into the 
graveyard in quest of a quiet place to sleep. 

I would have left him to resume his slumbers 
but for an accident. As I started to go I saw him 
cast his body across the grave, while he uttered a 
cry that made my blood turn chill. I knew by the 
sound that he was insane, and I feared he was 
dying. Iran into the house and called the sexton. 
We two managed to get the wretched creature 
into the Lodge. We watched at his bedside untik 
morning, when he died. I learned that his wife 
had been killed three days before by being thrown 
from her horse, and the shock of hearing of her 
sudden death had dethroned his reason, The un- 
happy husband had stolen into the cemetery and 
lain down to die beside her grave. 

* * * * * * 

I have never told Ethel the story of my fright. 
At first our marriage and our interest in our 
new home put it out of my mind. Later, I did 
not wish to recall it, for the wretched madman 
aroused all the compassion in my nature. Now 
that I have written the story, she may read it, 
and see how superstitious I once became. 


he was not a 


THE NEW SUBMARINE MONITOR, 


* «¢ PEACEMAKER.” 
mi EACEMAKER” is the grimly suggestive 


name given to Professor Tuck’s new 
| submarine moniter and torpedo-boat, illustrated 
on page 53. She is 30 feet long, with 7!7 feet 
depth of hold and 8! feet beam. The lines of 
the lower half of the hull are not unlike: those of 
other boats. The deck has a sloping surface. 
| The boat is constructed of iron-andssteel. The 
pilot looks out through a dome1 foot high and 
| 14 inches.in diameter, with narrow slot lights on 
each side through which:he can see in all direc- 
| tions. ‘This dome is well forward ; near the stern 
is the turret hatchway, the only entrance into the 
vessel. Horizortalsrudders on the sides near the 
stern cause’ the boat to ascend or descerid at the 


| -will of the pilot, and a common rudder back of 


the screw guides her laterally. Water-tanks that 

can be filled and emptied in short order lower and 
| raise the monitor vertically without the use of 
the rudders, By a chemical device the air in the 
hold may be purified, and Professor J. H. L. Tuck, 
the inventor of the boat, claims that the crew 
might remain in her for several days without a 
fresh supply. Pipes to store compressed air, liow- 
ever, are provided for ordinary use. 

Though all its parts are protected by patents, 
the most jealously guarded secret of the Peace- 
maker is her motive power—the chief problem to 
be solved in the construction of such craft. The 


| 


| power is obtained through some chemical compo- 


sition of which caustic soda is an important factor, 
| and by a purification process, it is asserted, the 
same ‘‘fuel”’ may be used over and over again. 


| The distinguishing advantage of the boat, it is 


claimed, consists in the ease with which its captain 
can. sail under an enemy and by a device in the 
roof release dynamite torpedoes at will, controlling 
their discharge by an electric wire when they have 
been lodged under the enemy’s keel. 

The Peacemaker has made several successful 
trial-trips, sailing..as* well’ under as above water. 
She has descended to the bottom of the Hudson, 
and makes fifteen miles an hour while submerged 
from twenty to thirty feet. 

Recently the crew took the boat fifty feet under 
water and came to the surface without her, She 
was raised bya derrick. They did ‘this to show 
‘that if everything else failed those on board could 
still-escape unharmed. 





« PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE* FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


DraooLz KARAMOKO, AN AFRICAN PRINCE. 


Prince Jviaoolé Karamoko,: son of the native 
sovereign of the Upper Niger, has been the re- 
cipient of numerous attentions, official and popu- 
lar, during his visit to Paris. He is accompanied 
by a suite of Senegal dignitaries of his own race. 
Prince Karamoko’s mission is in connection with 
| the recent conflict between the negroes and the 
French troops at the advanced posts in Senegal, 
of which an illustration was given in this paper 
last May. A treaty of peace and alliance has since 
been signed, securing great advantages to French 
commerce ; and in proof of his good faith the 
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African ruler sends his 
to the French capital. The Prince, who is sev- 
enteen years old, and a devout Mohammedan, 
is meanwhile carefully guarded by his mentors 
against the seductions of. the gay city. 


son 


ALEXANDER II. 1n CAUCASUS. 


In 1861, when 


MONUMENT TO THE 
the Russian army was fighting 
sgaines the Tchorkassians for the possession of 
the Caucasus, Czar Alexander IL. visitedhis army 
in the field at a place called Mamruk-Ogoy, nm ar 
which now is situated the Czar’s Village. In me- 

mory of that visit in that. place there has been 
erected a monument which. bears the following 
inscriptions: ‘‘On September 15th, 1861, 
place, the Emperor finally y approved the: plan of 
conquering the Western Caucasus.” ‘In 1864 the 
will of the E mperor was fulfilled—the Caucasus 
was conquered,’ 


THE OnsEQuies OF Franz Lisz7v. 


The funeral of Franz -Liszt, which took place 
on the 4th ult., and which ¢has already been de- 


scribed in Frank Lesuie’s ,-ILuustratep News- 
PAPER, is illustrated this week by an engraving 
which shows the. picturesque cortége - passing 


through the streets of Bayreuth. Pupils of Liszt 
bore torches ; a servant carried the master’s num- 
erous decorations and other artistic trophies, dis- 
played upon a cushion ; while all the artists of the 
Wagner Theatre followed the coffin to the ceme- 
tery. It is probable that Liszt will not rest per- 
manently in that peaceful ground, as several other 
places claim with better right the remains of the 
celebrated musician. 


Tue Bexvrast Riots. : 

A characteristic scene of the Belfast religious 
riots, which raged their worst during the first 
week of August, but which an overwhe ming mili- 
tary force has. subdued for the time being, is re- 
presented in our picture, 
**Tslandmen,’’ or Protestant ship-carpenters and 
ironworkers, through North Street, in the Roman 
Catholic district. They-are returning home from 
work on ‘the Island,” guarded by troops and 
constabulary. Fiercé fights between this Island 
faction and the Catholics occurred on the 6th, 
7th; and 8th ult. The shipwrights returned and 
invaded the Catholic district, using stones and 
iron bolts as missiles. 
their rifles in dispersing the mob. Two or three 
persons, including one woman, were thus killed on 
the first night of the riots, 


MicueLt EvGkne CHEVREUL. 


and two Ministers | 


on this | 


It is the march of the | 


The constabulary used | 


While the world is talking about Lesseps, Pas- , 


teur and Boulanger, another great Frenchman 
steps modestly forth from his laboratot y to receive 
the congratulations of the world. This is M. 
Michel Eugéne Chevreul, the eminent chemist, 
who on the 31st ult. celebrated his hundredth 
birthday. Von Ranke, the German historian, who 
had passed his ninetieth birthday, and was yet 
busily at work on his ‘‘ Universal History,” when 
death put an end to his labors a short time since, 
was justly regarded as a remarkable example of 
long-lived activity. But what shall we say of 
Chevreul, who enters upon his second century of 
life with hand and brain still at work, experiment- 
ing in his laboratory, regarding every operation 
with the same interest and as full of possibilities 
as. those of his youth, nearly three generations 
ago! In olden time he would have been regarded 
not merely as a chemist, but a wizard alchemist, 
who had discovered the secret of everlasting life. 
M. Chevreul was born at Angers, August 31st, 
1786, and at an early age made himself known in 
the scientitic world by a variety of researches and 
writings. He has been an industrious and emi- 
nent partaker in the chemical work of the century, 
figuring as a rising savant in the era made illus- 
trious by Davy, Faraday, Dalton and Thomson. 
He spent years in examining the chemical compo- 
sition of animal bodies, and many femiliar words 
iy the vocabulary of science, such as *' margarine, 
‘Fstearine,” ‘‘ oleic acid,” ‘ ‘butyric acid,” 
ef his coining. 


PRELIMINARIES OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Two weeks ago, as our readers will remember, 
we published a portrait of M. Alphand, Director- 
general of the works for the Paris Exposition of 
1889. In the present number is shown the be- 
ginning of these works, actually in progress, con- 
sisting of preliminary surveys on the Champ de 


Mars, M. Lockroy, Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, is the Commissary-general of the Ex- 
position, 
CRIME IN FRANCE, 
JupGinG from the statistical information con- 


veyed in the recently published annual report of 
th: French Minister of Justice, it is apparent that 
the moral condition of France is not improving. 
This is more noteworthy in view of the fact that 
probably in-no other country is the detective sys- 





| is found to he 
| species, 


etc,, are | 


| decorative 


tem so complete.and efficient, crime more certain | 


to be discovered, or more surely punished, 


The report compares the years 1882, 1883 and | 


1884, with the result that, while 
in the matter of murderous assaults, fraudulent 
bankruptcies and infanticides, 1884 took ‘the lead 
in cases of parricide and assassination. The total 
number of cases tried before the Cour d’Assizes 
in 1884 was 4,277, which represents an average of 
11 for every 100,000 of the population of the coun- 
try. The proportion of crime prevailing in Paris 
and its environs was 21 per 100,000 ; in Normandy, 
22 ; Corsica, 23 ; Nice and vicinity, 24; and in the 
Alpes Maritimes, containing a large Italian popula- 
tion, 27, the highest ratio of all. In-the Basque 
provinces, with their excitable Celtic inhabitants, 
the rate was 3, the lowest of all. Noticeable facts 
in connection with jury trials in France, as shown 
in the report, are, that crimes against persons were 
more leniently dealt with than those attacking the 
rights “of. property ; also, that jurors upheld the 
reputation of the nation for chivalrous treatment 
of women, by granting verdicts of acquittal in 
forty-seven per cent. of the cases against them, 
whereas -men ‘were only favored at the .rate of 
twenty-ti¥é. per cent,  T 

which come under the 
crimes, which are not tried by a jury, are also 
steadily on the increase in France, the figures 
being 173,000 in 1882, 180,000 in 1883, and 185,000 
in 1884, ‘This increase 


1883 was worst | 


FRANK 


is almost invariably affirmed, and in not a few 
instances the result of an appeal is increase in the 
severity of the original sentence, 

Although there is still much’ needeof reform in 
the-nwdus operandi. of ‘French crimiyal jurispru- 
dence, (especially. in’ the extreme -eagerness of the 
courts. to secure a conviction,-in accordance with 
their. principle of procedure, which,assumes the 
guilt ‘of prisoners. until. they/preve jtheir inno- 
cence), there is a great improyement observable 
inthe'manner in which preliminary examinations 


are-conducted, and.the French magistrates now- 


abridge,-as much as peer the period of de- 
tentign preceding trial, and resort less fi equeritly 


than heretofore to cruel methods in extorting, 


confessions of guilt. 

In his report, the Minister treats af some ke ngth 
the question of ‘‘ backsliders,”’.or the relapse into 
crime of persons who have been punishied, or sup- 
poséd.to have been reformed, and the view he 
takes of it is vety gloomy indeed. » The results 
for 1884 were far from being encopraging, as 
cases of genuine. reformation were so exceptional 
as to leave ‘*backsliding ” almost inyariably the 
rule.. They have, however, now a law in France 
which provides for. the perpetual expatriation of 
confirmed backsliders—récidivistes—and which, if 
properly enforced, can scarcely fail to have a 
salutary effect. The Minister admits that, after 
all that France has done to suppress crime and to 
punish and reclaim the criminal, the result has 
been very unsatisfactory in restraining evildoers, 
or in improving the tone of public morals. 

In the matter of divorces, the report shows that 
the public during 1884 did not regard the mar- 
riage re lationship as being more sacred than dur- 
ing the two years preceding. One thousand six 
hundred and fifty-seven divorces and 2,821 judi- 
cial separations were granted in France in the 
year stated, which, compared with thé number of 
marriages, 289,555, during the same time, gives a 
ratio of 15 divorces to every 1,000 marriages—a 
ratio for the country at large, which, though high, 
is far exceeded in Paris and its environs, where 
the inclination to seek divorces is much more 
prevalent than in the provincial cities and towns 
and in the rural districts. 


A CLOUD OF BUTERFLITES. 


One of the most beantiful sights in the world 
is-tlLe annual migration of buiterflies across the 
Isthmus-of Panama. Where they cotne from or 
whither’ they go no one knows, and though many 
distinguished naturalists have attempted to solve 
the problem, it is still as strange a mystery as it 
was to the first European traveler who observed it. 
Towards the end of June a few scattered speci- 
mens are discovered flitting out to sea, and as: the 
days go by the numbers increase, until about the 
14th or 15th of July the sky is occasionally elmost 
obscured by myriads of these frail insects. Viewed 
from a distance, or through a te lescope, the spec- 
tacle is indesc ribably wonde rful. 


As the sun shines | 


| men are posing as martyrs, 
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and actually feel them- 
selves such, which is a great source of strength to 
their cause. There can be no doubt that the vig- 
orous campaign of Bismarck against the Socialists 
has made propaganda for them atid drawn to them 
the sympathies of well-meaning people. Many of 
the workingmen here. openly favor community of 
wives,. Divorcés have increased to fifteen per 
cent.+of the number of marriages .solemnized, 
The ‘attendance at the churches has decreased 


‘ta two’ per*cent. of the adult population, and of 


48,000" funerals last year, nearly 30,000 were _per- 
formed.without any re ligious ceremony whatever. 
“Women flock by thousands to the ‘city to ob- 
tain .employment, “and, failing to get what they 
want, large numbers fall and. are lost. . This evil 
has become. so great that. strenuous. efforts..are 
being made. to-avert it...The law of consent has 
already been -raised in a similar way..as~il was 
done_in ‘New York and.in England; Lodging- 
housés and benevolent institutions have been-cs- 
tablished to aid workingwomen, and a society of 
ladies has , been. formed. charged with protect- 
ing, sustaining, and counseling women up-to the 
age of thirty-five. But much remains to be done 
in that line.” 


THE: ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Parer roofs, which are.fireproof and give 
promise of almost indefinite durability, are now 
made. . 

7 is a great mistake to clean. brass articles with 
acid, as they very soon become dull after such 
treatment. Sweet oil and.putty powder, followed 
by soap and water, is one of the best mediums for 
brightening brass and copper. 


AN incandescent lamp which requires no va- 
cuum in-the globe has been invented in Ger- 
many. The wire used is a mixture of conducting 
and non-conducting elements, the latter prevent- 
ing the former from melting. 


Tue temperatures at which the common gases 


| become liquetied are given as follows by Professor 


Dewar, the numbers ‘expressing degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit: Carbonic acid, 112°; nitrous 
oxide, 130° ; ethylene, the chief illuminating con- 
stituent of common coal gas, 154% ; oxygen, 299° ; 
nitrogen, 232° ; air, 314° ; carbonic oxide, 31514°. 


GERMAN payee oe have -succeeded in pho- 


| tographing a p rojectile in the course of its flight, 


on the millions of swiftly fluttering wings the re- | 


sult isa glistening and pulsating haze of golden 
green, 
they can:be caught in handfuls, Swallows and 
flye ‘atchers single out the largest and chase them, 
often for miles. On bei ‘ing examined the buttérfly 
of the be autiful Uraina léilus 
Its wings are of velvety black and bronze 
and golden green. Occasionally it is seen to.set- 
tle on branches of trees and flowers before le saying 
land altogether. But in spite of the most active 
exertions of naturalists, the origin and destination 
of the insects are absolutely unknown. 


GREAT CATHEDRAL SINKING. 


of all 
(Venice) is 


THE 
A LETTER from Venice says: ‘“‘In spite 
partial repair, St. Mark’s Cathedral 
slowly sinking into ‘the mud of the lagoons,’ the 
tide. ebbs and flows up under the great dome, and 
yesterday I saw the water standing on the floor of 
the crypt, which was walled in and cemented ouly 
a few years ago, it was hoped impermeably. The 
earth on whieh~the church stands is’ being slowly 
wail d out by the flow and ebb, and the 
tions of the church are unequally subsiding. The 
old piers of the first church, which are under the 
nave and transept, bearing no weight, do not sink 
equally, and are lifting the floor into waves, which 
make it perilous walking on it, and which are in- 
creasing perceptibly, it seems to me. Nothing can 
stop this but the sinking around the entire church 
of a solid, impermeable wall to keep out the salt 
water, within which the foundations may be made 
as stable as the site will permit ; or the inner face 
of the foundations must be laid bare and the 
entire area of the church must be excavated and 
similarly treated, after which the floor-level may 
be restored and the pavement, with its invaluable 
designs, rescued from the destruction 
it is now undergoing. In :nany_ places mosaics 
are already effaced under tie tread of viSitors’ 
feet ; the people who stigmatized.the restorer of 
those which have been preserved being among the 
most eager to denounce any attempt to preserve 
them by the only means which will suffice—i.e., 
copying them in solid workmanship while énough 
of the original remains to follow the design. This 
is in some places already impossible, but most of 
the patterns are still practically comple te. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS: OF BEREEN; 


A Breruin correspondent of the New York, Sun 
writes: ‘* The semi-annual report of the Census 
Bureau, just issued, develops a peculiar picture of 
the social, economical and religious life of Berlin. 
Out of a population of 1,200,000, more than 150,000 
are receiving public ¢ harity. In 1870 ten: per cent. 
of the population lived in cellars and twenty-five 
per cent. in crowded apartments, Since thigén the 
population of Berlin has been uearly doubledyand 
rents have increased greatly, 80 that the poor are 


| compelled to pay nearly half their earnings for 


hose less serious offenses | 
category of correctional | 


decent shelter, In Summer, great numbers are 
forced to sleep out of doors. The danger of go- 
ing through the streets unarmed, which existed 


| after the Franco-German War, has subsided with 


is still more significant, | 
and becomes symptomatic of a less sperous 


state of the country, when it is knowiithat it has 
taken place among be “gars and vagrants. Though 


the correctional magistrates allow but few to es- | 


cape, they rarely have inflicted the maximum pun- 
ish nt permitted by the law, giving less than a 
year’s imprisonment in 120,000 cases, and longer 
than a vear in only 6,000 cases, Persons convicted 
of misdemeanors in France, though allowed the 
wrivilege of appeal, but rare ly avail themselves of 

right, as the original judgment of the court 


severe treatment of the rowdy element, but petty 
riots and conflicts with the police are still frequent. 

**More than half the population of Berlin are 
workingpeople, and the city has become the cen- 
tre of the socialistic movement, The opportuni- 
ties for the suppression of Socialism are certainly 
more favorable here than they are in the United 
States. Bismarck has tried the enactment of 
severe laws against the Socialists, and almost 
every month witnesses a conviction of some of the 
extremists. But it may be gravely questioned 
whether these prosec utions have not strengthened 
the social democrats, Hostile factions have been 
united into one compact party, and the convicted 


When the wind drives them to the earth | 





|-rolls. 


and some of t 
condensed air which 
said to be this “ head’ 
ful riflemen from hitting an empty egg-shell when 
hung on a long thread. The air blows the shell 
out of the way of the bullet. 


1ese photographs show the head of 


precedes every shot. It is 


THE Norwegian Meteorological Institution of 
Christiania has adopted an ingenious plan for 
disseminating its weather reports among the 
farmers, fishermen, ete. Thus, on the. brake of 
every train departing from the ‘capital to any part 
of the country after three Pp. m., a signal is ex- 
hibited indicating the weather to be expected for 
the ensuing twenty-four hours. These signals are 


| very simple, consisting of red and white triangles, 


squares, and balls, each of which, or several com- 
bined, have their’ meaning ; a white ball, for<in- 
stance, ‘Fine weather,” etc. These signals will 
also be displayed from the masts of several coast- 
ing steamers. The arrangement is in force from 
July. 1st to October Ist. 


A PROPOSED. method for making window-glass 


| by: rolling instead of blowin,” has been described 


recently in the Pittsburg papers, and commented 
upon at some length. Though the description of 
the process is not very clear, it would seem as if 
the intention of the inventor is to run the molten 
glass as it comes from the pot between two hollow 
reversible rolls. heated with natural gas by pipes 
full of. perforations placed on. the inside of the 
As fhe rolled giass passes through the rolls 
it is received on the opposite side onan iron 


|-plate, also heated, from which it is passed into 
the annealing furnace. It is claimed that by 


this process a glass of uniform thickness and 


| polish ready for the sash can be made. 


founda- 


| cell, and.the final picture, 


| according to the 


A meEtTHOD of sending a picture by telegraph ha: 
been invented by a Scotchman, W. Gemmill, by 
which a photograph taken at one end of a wire 
is transmitted and reproduced at the other, The 
picture is primarily projected on a selenium cell 


placed in the telegraphic circuit, which, accord- 
ing to the degree of intensity of the light re- 


ceived, acts upon the current, and through it a 
number of subsidiary currents connected with an 
incandescent lamp, illuminating it with varied 
degrees of intensity consonant with the stre ngth 
of the current. ‘ These successive iJluminations, + 
Photographic Times, ‘*would 
give images of corresponding brightness to the 
points of the picture thrown upon the selenium 
of course, would. con- 


| sist of a series of these points in various depths 
| of shade.” 


Tue -use of asphaltum in building is stated to 
» largely increasing, principally as a prevention 
— damp cellar-walls and underground mason- 
work, coating for cisterns, etc. The usual method 
of applying it is to reduce to a semi-liquid state, 
in a large.iron pot, over a good fire, sufficient 
asphalt to about two-thirds fill the pot, care being 
taken that the flame does not rise over the top of 
the*pot and ignite the asphalt. The wall is made 
as dry as possible, and the joints somewhat rough, 
to admit of the asphalt penetrating the pores 
and securing a hold; the wall is then covered 
with asphalt, applied with a long-handled brush, 
while the material is hot, and brushed in well—a 
coating one-half inch thick being as perfect a pro- 
tective as a thicker one, A barrel of asphalt as 
found in the market, heated and applied to verti- 
cal walls of brick, will ordinarily cover about 250 
square feet of surface, and produce most lasting 
results, 


* «.DEATH-ROLL OF ‘THE WEEK. 


“Aveust 29tH—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Harold Doll- 
nér, well known in business ae tinancial circles, 


| aged 81 years; in Cleveland, O., Judge Rufus, 
aged 88 years ; in Philadelphia, Joseph E. Temple, 
Auqust 30th —In White Plains, 


| Septe mber 2d 


en) 
N. General Ferris Jacobs, Jr., aged 50 years ; 
in Framingham, Mass.,General George H. Gordon, 
aged 61 years ; in Waukesha, Wis., Rev. Alexander 
Drysdale, of New. Orleans, Bishop - elect of the 
Faston (Md. ) Episcopate, aged 50 years; in Jewett 
City, Conn., Rev. i; lL Shipman; a patriarch 
of the Congregational Church, aged 88 
In Westport, Mass.. 


years, 
Colonel Fran- 


cis 8. Lee, of Boston ; at Water Mill, L. IL, Mra. 
Louise Sanderson Ayres, of New York ; at Bar 


Harbor, Me., Dr, Charles D, Homans, of Boston, 
aged 60 years, 


which prevents even skill- 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for an international ex- 
hibition in’ Shanghai, China, in-1888. 


Tue reduction of the public debt during the 
month of Augaist amoun te d “to on, 699. 


| » Tue deciding Heat of the intert} Ational sculling 
; Sweepstakes race on the’ River Thames, London, 
last week, was won by-Williati si of Austra- 
lia, Champion of the’ world” 


Tur-Surrogate of Néw York hésdudained the 
will of the late Jesse Hoyt; which was :é¢ontested 
by jhis-daugliter, and the estate of $7,000,000 will 
now. be dividéd as the testator wished it. 


Tue three Anarchista recently arrested in Chi- 
cago forthreatening the jurynien wWhecondemned 
| their ‘fellows ‘have 86% at liberty, the wit- 
nesses being afraid to -stify ‘against ‘them. 


Ir is said that of 9, 00 mailes of disputed bound- 
ary, the Afghan C ommission has conceded 7,000 to 
Ruxssia‘and 2.000. to fre Ameer of Afghanistan. It 
is proposed to submit tlie Khojacaleh question to 
arbitration. 


Tue total number of papers in London re- 
lieved in the first week of Angust was.86,549, of 
whom 51,768 were indoor and 34,781 ontdoor pau- 
ers, These figures are interesting as showing the 
immensity of metropolitan pauperism. 


— 


| A STATISTICIAN figures out that all the money 

| that American trade-unions haye added or will 
add to the wages of labor will not equal the sum 

: spent in this country last_ year, mainly by work- 
ing-people, for liquors, more’ than” $80,000,000. 


Tue intimation given by China that she would 
,-not permit Russia to establish herselfin Corea 
has already proved to be a genuine one. China 
has landed troops on the peninsula in token of 
her intention to hold it in spite of the opposition 
of the Coreans. 

Tue work of shipping Indian supplies to the 
West is this year one month ahead of the usual 
time, and as a result it is expected that the suffer- 
ing heretofore entailed upon the Indians by the 
failure of the supplies to reach the agencies before 
cold weather wil be avoided. 


DispaTcHes. from Madagascar :say that the 
Hoyas are raising objections to the demands of 
Frenchmen for the restoration of property. The 
French Resident at Tananarivo has been ordered 
to insist upon the strictest enforcement of the 
treaty between France and Madagascar. 


A New York oyster-dealer figures up that in 
the season thirty thousand bushels of the delicious 
bivalve are eaten by New Yorkers daily, and as 
each bushel averages two hundred oysters, it fol- 
lows that six millions are devoured, There being 
244 days to the season, the agg ‘egate consumption 
is placed at 1,464,000,C00 oysters. 


Ir is stated that a ecmpany of Evclish capital- 
ists, with headquarters in London, ave got pos- 
session of an old conces».on for @ rii'road from 
Tnxpam to the City of Mexico, and wll build a 
road which, it is caleulated. will involv» the ex- 
penditure of at least $25,000,000. Ths is the 
most important investment of English capital 
ever made in Mexico, 

Tr saloon-keepers and liqnor-dealers in Phila~ 
delphia have inaugurated measures of the most 

| urgent character against High License. A fund 
of $200,000 is being raised, and a complete secret 
organization is in process of creation with a view 
of defeating every candidate in the coming elec- 
tion known to be in favor of High License. The 
plan adopted is being carried out with great vigor. 


A most successful attempt has .been made to in- 
troduce into England the popular Canadian sport 
of ** tobogganing.” The first toboggan-slide has 
been erected at the Liverpool International Exhi- 
bition, and has been patronized to a surprising 
extent, 7,500 persons having passed. the turnstiles 
on August 2d, Bank holiday, and 136,591 persons 
availed themselves of this amusement during the 
first fifty days after the opening of the slide. 


Tue treaty between the United States and Vene- 
zucla in regard to rehearing claims against the 
latter country has been ratifie vd by the Venezuelan 
Congress, but it may require six weeks or more 
before the formal exchange of ratifications can 
take place. The treaty requires the appointment 
of Commissioners within ninety days after the 
exchange of ratifications, one for each country, 
they to choose a third member to act as umpire. 
This third member will be selected, probably, from 
Switzerland. 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of the United 
States Hay Fever Association was held, last week, 
at Bethlehem, N. H. The attendance was large. 
In the assemblage were college presidents, clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, merchants and bankers. 
President Fay stated that the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation was to enlist eminent physicians in the 
study of the disease and the exchange of personal 
experience as a basis for future generalizations, 
and to discover districts, such as the White Mount- 
ains, the Lake Superior region and the California 
coast, where exemption from the disease can be 
gained. 

Apvices from Ching Too Foo, the chief city of 
the Province of Sechuen, state that the natives of 
the eastern part of that province and those of 
Northern Cochin China have risen against the 
Christians and are massacring them and destroy- 
ing their property. In Cochin China alone fifty 
Christians have been killed, their houses burned 
and their farms laid waste. In Sechuen a general 
massacre of Christians is reported in progress. 
It is said that whole villages occupied by Chris- 
tians have been destroyed and that all lands 
occupied by the professors of that faith are being 
devastated, The foreign consuls barely escaped 
from Sechuen with their lives, 


Great excitement was occasioned at Belle- 
plain, Ia,, last week, by the bursting of an artesian 
well at a depth of 180 feet, followed by the dis- 
charge of immenre volumes of water, So great 
was the force with which the water was dis- 
charged, that a stream sixteen inches in diamater 
was thrown several huridred feet into the air. 
Two great rivers were soon formed, which swept 
through the town, carrying everything before 
them. All sorts of expedients were resorted to 
for the purpose of stopping the flow, but for days 
without avail, The amount of water and sand 
thrown ont was immense, the discharge of water 
alone equaling 5,000,000 gallons daily. Fifteen 
earloads of stone were emptied into the well, but 
the se were forced upward as though propelle d by 
| the force of giant powder. Bags of sand were 
| then hastily constructed and cast into the well, 

but these, too, were hurled into the air, At this 
writing the water, which is mineral, ia til] dowing. 
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SCENE ON MEETING STREET, LOOKING NORTH TOWARDS BROAD — ST. MICHAEL’S 
IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE INHABITANTS TAKING REFUGE IN WASHINGTON PARK — MI 
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SCENE ON COURT STREET, LOOKING WEST ON BROAD STREET — POLICE 
HEADQUARTERS ON THE LEFT. 


NGTON PARK — MINISTERING TO THE WOUNDED AND DYING. 


JN FROM THE TOWER OF ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH. 


THE) CITY DESOLATED BY EARTHQUAKE-SHOCKS-—-SCENES OF SUFFERING AND TERROR. 


1ES LY (. UPHAM.— SEE PAGE 54, 





“JACK AND JILL.” 


By Anniz J. Durrect. 


CHAPTER IX, 

Nee passes the night ; 
ously excluded from her father 
S her post is taken by Dempsy. 
kept closed, and of what may be passing within 
she and Martin know ncthing.. The great man 
has possession, and has shut himself in with 


Tempest 18 rigor- 
: room, and 


The door is 





Dempsy and. his assistant, and entirely from her | 


keeping has-been taken that precious charge over 
whom she has watched through many nights of 
loneliness and anxiety. 

Onde during the earlier part of the night Sir 
James's assistant seeks her’out with word from his 
master to the effect that the invalid is resting 
quietly, but. that nothing of a definite nature can 
be said as to his condition before morning, when 
the crisis will- have been reached and Sir James 
will be in 4 position to say whether life or death 
will he Jack’s probable portion. 

Towards: morning, worn, out with waiting and 
suspense, ‘Pempest flings-herself upon a rug before 
the grate and falls asleep. As the dawn breaks, 
faithful ‘Martin. rises from a sofa, and noiselessly 
going ont, begins-those homely duties which allow 
of no neglect, thongh Death stalk near to loved 
ones, 

It is one of the mildest of Winter mornings, 
mild as is the climate ; no clouds hang over the 
land or the sea, and the risen, rare sun is lifting 
the vails of mist that drape the hills, and gives a 
shining to their beetling peaks! The ocean lies 
still—a blue waste, with here and there the up- 
standing whiteness of a sail outlined against the 
deeper azure_of the placid skies. 

The opening of a door awakes Tempest ;. stiff 
and weak and dizzy, she gets hurriedly to her feet, 
to confront a kindly-faced, gray-haired gentleman, 
accompanied by a handsome young fellow wearing 
a sulky and uncertain visage, and whose eyes sink 
beneath her own. 

‘Miss Dempsy, I believe?” says Sir James, 
taking her limp hand and looking kindly down 


into the. little pinched, worn face that holds such | 
| expression of-his uneasy conntenanee, his position; 


a pitiful remnant of its native. seductiveness and 
piquancy. ‘‘ You must not owe me anything for 
turning you ont last night,” continues-the great 
man,’ genially. -‘‘ It really was necessary, unpleas- 
ant though the duty was.” 

Does Tempest hear? It is doubtful ; her glance 
is riveted to SirJames’s countenance as though 
thereby she would drag forth his knowledge of 
Jack's fate. What is it—life or death? 

‘FE must tell you,»my dear. Your father has 


had very abominable treatment,” continues -Sir, | 


James, easily, declining to see how utterly she is 
shaken. “ “‘ That fellow down here ought to be 
flayed alive for the way in which he has handled 


him. ery course that would aggravate the 
fever an@incredse tlie perils, that he has resorted | 
to. Forttmately.we-had twelve good hours in 


which to tonnteract® those ‘bad effects, lessen the | 
fever and “prepare the patient generally for the |) 


crisis, whieh: now will soon be passed, and very 
fairly too; wehave every roont to’ hope.” 

Tempest *moistens~her gray, parched. lips. 

‘“* He will.get over -it, then ?—he—he—is not to 
die ?” she*articulates, .with ‘difficulty. 

‘* As things look now, your father’s chances for 
life are:worth a dozen dying -men’s; I think, my 
dear, your father will pull thre \:gh all right,” says 
Sir James, comfortably. 

There is a moment when Tempest loses herself ; 
when she recovers, she finds herself being upheld 
by Sir James, and Dempsy,.with a scared look, is 
dousing water in her face. 

“That's right,” says the great man, approvingly, 
as she again takes possession of herself, and the 
color battles with the ashen shadow that a moment 
ago darkened her face. ‘‘ You are better now?” 

“Oh, I am all right,” she says, still a little daz- 
edly. Then, turning upon him feverishly, ‘‘ May I 
see him ?—may I go to him, now that the danger 
is past ?” 

Sir James elevates his brows. 

“My dear Miss Dempsy, you quite misunder- 
stood me: the danger is by no means past ; in- 
deed, it is vigorously present. We are only in a 
fair condition to combat it. Quietude is impera- 
tively necessary to your -father’s safety ; -your 
presence might excite him, and we dare -run no 
risks, You must keep away from his room.” 

Tempest’s head sinks lower’ fiery as is her 
spirit, when she is vanquished, she is vanquished 
utterly—she ‘does not even possess the spirit te 
rebel ever so weakly. . Now she stands mute and 
obedient, unconscious of the fixedness,of Dempsy’s 
gaze that is studying her. : 

“And more;than this,” continues that voice of 


fate, that now holds all its professional rigor and | 
dictum ; ‘‘ the sick-chamber must be entered but | 


by one person, and the sick man must be attended 
but by the same. My friend, here; has readily 
promised me to be that individual, and ifthe Tré- 


wos 


quires any assistance, it will be rendered -him:by | 


the person Martin. 


Will you promise-me to keep | 


away from the room, my dear, hard as it may | 


seem, and give your father over to your cousin's 
hands, that to my surprise [ last night discov-red 
to be uncommonly capable ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sensible little woman,” says Sir James, pat- 
ting the girl’s lowered head.. “I have left my 
London business with my assistants, and will re- 
main down here at least twenty-four hours longer 
—until I find out how matters are progressing. 
After that, if your father’s condition suits me, I 
will give up the case to your cousin and a-very 
competent fellow—a Dr. Tichborne, of Plymouth 


’ 


‘‘Not at all,” answers Sir James, cheerily, if | 
a little vaguely, and unconscious that his every 
word is like a dart in the girls breast. ‘‘I am 
very happy: to serve this fine fellow here ”— glanc- 
ing with bonhomie at the scowling Dempsy, who 
seems to find it anything but agreeable to be the 
‘fine fellow” of this occasion. ‘‘ His father and 
I were old cronies—he did me many a good turn, 
and my being down here is a personal favor to his 
son.” 

Looking at her furtively as she still stands with 
drooped head, Dempsy sees a fine muscle quiver, 
convulsively about the girl’s tightly. shutlips; 
otherwise her face is as passive as stone; Worm- 
wood and gall though he knows this interview to | 
have been to her. 

At last she lifts her head uneasily, and looks at 
the’ physician. 

‘Did I understand you to say,” she says, lowly, 
“that twenty-four hours would have been too 
late? That if you had not got here until to-day 
you could have done nothing for my father?” 

“Tt would have been all up with him,” replies 
Sir James, with «brusque emphasis, | ‘fHugh 
fetched me in the nick of time ; and Finust admit 
that the persevering scamp had use for all his 
eloquence before he could induce me to embark 
on this tramp to Cornwall. You must know, Miss 
Dempsy, that one’s sensibilities are not as mellow 
at five-and-sixty as they were forty years ago ; 
and if I were to attend all the summonses from 
strangers that find me out, why, bless me, I'd soon 
be laid up myself. However, I am excessively 
obliged to Dempsy for persisting in this case,” 
bowing gallantly to the girl. 

But she does not see ; she has turned sharply 
away, swallowing a lump that has-risen in her 
throat. - Not even the possibility of having saved 
her father now-lies with her. If Dempsy had -not 
anticipated her—had she followed out her.original 
plan of telegraphing for Sir James, he would not 
have come to them, strangers that they were, and 
if he had come it would have been too late. It is 
Dempsy who has brought him—it is Dempsy who 
is usurping her throne here in her own dominion 

it is with Dempsy that the credit of all must lie. 
And that culprit, still furtively watching her, di- 
vines what is passing in her mind, and from, the 


grows less and less a bed of roses. 

**And now, my dear, I am off for the_village, 
and a rest,” continues Sir James. Then,:addréas-; 
inig Dempsy, ‘I will turn up here about noon’; if, 
there is any,change for. the worse, send Thomp-; 
son ”’—his servant—‘‘for me at once.” 

Dempsy~ has lingered -behind ;.now that. they 
are alone, he turns to the silent, Tempest, with 
a marked hesitation in his’ manner. ; 

‘Do you fancy that J liave*had. anything,to do 
with usurping your position and. of forcing zyou 
from your father’s side?” he inquires, lowly.,* 

She will not speak, but turns away. with 4 ges- 
ture of ineffable scorn. He springs after her, ~~ 

‘By Heaven !” he says, varbulently, “ you shall 
answer me: do you-faney it:?” 

“T think it entirely your doing,” she retorts, in 
a voice husky through virulence. and misery. :’ 

A hot excitement sweeps Dempsy’s visage;, but 
before he*can give utterance to it, Martin knocks 
and enters.: In her hand she holds the mail,:dnd 
to one .particular, envelope she attracts attention. 

‘*This:the innkeeper’s son brought .you. last, 
night ; but I forgot to give it you, in the-excite- 
ment, my dear,” says Martin. roe 

At sight ofthe envelope which so vividly brings 
back his exploit of the previous evening, De 
grows a lively crimson, and Tempest’s fingevs 
viciously close over the unfortunate packet@ybich 
she deliberately places upon the coals in the grate, 

“Tt is of no consequence—it never has been of 
consequence !"’ she says, bitterly, and Dempsy, 
turning, beats a hasty retreat._ 

Tempest languidly looks over the mail, and 
finally holds up to Martin a very desirable-looking 
slip of paper. 

‘*Here is a check for a hundred pounds,” she 
says, wearily. ‘* Lord Morrissinie has bought an- 
other of papa’s paintings.” 

Martin grows almost extravagant in her de- 
monstrations of relief. 

** Oh, my dear, it is just-in the nick of time,!” 
she exclaims, as &he relieves her eyes of one or 
two drops of briny gratitude. 
~** No—it. comes toos late !” says -Tempest; enig-} 
matically, as she throws-herself upon ~ sofa, and jf 
turns her face tothe, wall. ~ ‘ 


; 





‘ CHAPTER *X. “. 
YLOWLY Jack comesszback from the. jaws of, 
\ ~death—assiduously Dempsy nuzses ‘him ;-and ; 
now, once again, .Tempest is with her»loygd one, ; 
free to minister -to his wants in the happy: days of ;| 
his convalescence,-and with, the: fretting, hateful} 
presence} of -Dempsy no , longer lying ;between } 
tliem.. * “ne 


.. As. soon -as Jack’s recoyery is, settled ;beyond ; 


doubt,*Hugh departs ; but between the .two:men}| 
has arigen a.warm and-steady friendship that it}, 
requires. neither words nor, presence to keep alive. | 

For the first time, between Jack and Jill a secret; 
lies ; neither. has_exehanged confidence upon cer-, 
tain matters. that have transpired during +the,| 


| former’s eventful -illness ; wherefore’ Jill never. 


—who at my request will be glad to take it in | 


hand.” 

‘*You are very good—you—you overwhelm me ; 
but I hope you will believe that Iam grateful,” 
murmure Tempest, in that low, atrained vaice. 


dreams ‘that for a month. the Rock House had 
drifted back into her legal. possession, or that 
upon his recovery the, property was promptly 
handed back by her father, much against Demp- | 
sy’s desire. True, she has signed certain legal-! 
looking documents, at her father’s request, but 
she has been innocent of all idea of their con- 
tents, imagining, if she had thought anything, 
that they were relative to the London property. 

But upon one point Dempsy’s will has been | 
as iron; he will not have back the five thousand | 
pounds he made over to Tempest. 

“Tt is hers, it is her right,” he says to Jack, who 
is vainly ure'"@ the transfer. “She has a claim 
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if I were to die withont a 


upon all my property ; 
will, don’t you know, she would inherit .c1,” he 
stammers, hurriedly, in reply to.Jacks stare, 


‘Of course, it goes without’ tellinggghat you can 
support your own child, and. all ‘thag ;.but let this 
be a little income for her personal finery and that 
sort of thing, which every woman requires. But 
for God’s sake,” he added, haastily, ‘‘ never let her 
know that it came from me.” 

At this point Jack reflects with amusement that 
Hugh isialmost as well acquainted with Jill’s little 
foibles 4s he is himself. 

‘‘ Where shall you go from here ?” he inquires, 
seeing the obvious futility of resistance. 

7 Back to London,” replies Dempsy, briefly. 

Well) look here, old man, you must not turn 
a cold shoulder on a fellow there ; we shall both 
be in town, 
you can? 

‘*Tt will-not be agreeable to your daughter.” 

“Nonsense,” says Jack, with more vehemence 
than his'placid, débonnaire nature usually evinces. 
‘Tempest knows that you have saved my life, 
and nursed me like a brother, and she will not 


forget herself so far as to make things unpleastnt 


for us. She has treated you civilly, has not she, 
since you have been down here this last time?” 
fine smile, os2 

Jack regards him penetratingly. 4 “ud 

{ t the 

truth, Hugh,” he persists, *. 

‘*She'has been thoroughly civil,” returns Hugh 

since phe kindly confided to me-heFéonviction 
that it was I who drove her from @px.260m— 
man cap-easily let a man. see he is-détestable in 
her sight. The fact is,” continnes’ Dempsy, 
obnoxiopis,.to her,,and there is no possibility of 
things becoming any better between us.” 


** Perfectly civil,” replies Dempsy, with a slight, 
** But, I say, has not she? I want to 
Dempsy; with truth, ‘* Her every word and deed 
has beep. of icy politeness. All, the’ safqe,-a wo- 
moodily, pulling-his handsome mustache, ‘* I am 
‘Andy yet,” remarks Jack, in a puzzled way, 


‘there js a change in her, .She has been a pretty 
little tyrant all her life: Now, she seems-to look 


up to me, to have wakened up to the fact that I 
am her protector, and not she mine ;:she has less 
independence. Upon my soul,” says Jack, with a 
langh, ‘* before I know it she will have made me 
a despot.” 

Dempsy has been attending his words with a 
peculiar sort of suppressed interest ; now-his lips 
part as #f utterance trembled thereon, but in the 
next minute, evidently thinking better of it, he 
presses them hard together, and, wheeling about, 
walks to the window and lets his morose eyes travel 
out across.the wintry Atlantic. 

Next day he goes: 

Down in the hall, after he has partcd with Jack, 
and when.he is coming from the regions of Mar- 
tin, who ,has been.won campletely over to ‘the 
enemy's side, he comes upon Tempest, standing in 
the drawing-room door. 

As usual; she starts to flee at his approach, and 
not as usnal, he follows her. 

“T am off now,” he says, in that tone of un- 
natural;coldness and quiet with which they new. 
invariably address one-another on the few occa- 
sions that, speech has been necessary “between 
them. ‘And for that reason I must trouble you 
a moment It is only this ’’— his words are slowand 
awkward new : ‘if. there should ever come a time_ 
when you-would like to communicate with*me 
any—any-—inatter relative to the past — if 
you sheuld fancy a change in—our— positions to- 
wards One another, or should youn require my 
assistance and —er— protection, or anything of 
that sort-———” - His stammering speevctrtrails into 
ignominiouns silence, and, his bearing utterly lost, 


on 


or 


he stares into his companion’s scarlet face, which 
is almost agonized in its shame. 

For the life of her she cannot speak ; 
only lift one hand, and, for once without any evi- 
dence of active hostility, point towards the door 
in a vague petition for him to end this wretched 
interview. 

But by this time he has recovered himself. 

“*T have only this to say: should you ever de- 
sire to communicate with me, a line to this ad- 
dress ’— he places a card upon the table —‘“ will 
always in time find me out. Have you any de- 
sires, any fresh directions, as to the future?” he 
nguires, abruptly. 
= She, toomhas. to -some“extent. mastered her em- 
barrassmént. 

5 ‘« None,”? she makes low reply ; ‘‘ my only wish is 
to'let that gight drop into oblivion. Of all things, 
I defire.to-avoidean expesé. Do you think,” she 
intekrogates, with a quitkened yoice, ‘ that there 
is’ apy danger of.the-magistrate betraying us ?” 
é | should say not,” he vettirns, thoroughly cold 
andwuppressed, ‘I haye done all I could to se- 
cure. his silence. tn if he should, since 


she can 


youware moving away frotyethe place, it would do 


you little harm ;.it would scarcely:.be likely to 
come to the ears-of any.of-your friends, who are 
chiefly ‘in -London, I believe.” 

* Again <comes<a  silence,;. Tempest. :is .looking 
down, .and then—whatever »possesseshim,-he can 
neyer tell—but-beforecdie knows it*he-is standing 
by her: side, j “ _ 

) A-gnick-alarmchas come. into: thé;girl’r appear- 
ance,; her, smadl head rhas.gone up-yke a startled 
stag's ; her large eyessare britiiant with their old 
angry fires ; der -svelle figure is “drawn slightly 
backward, 2 

She is a defiant; seductive picture, and as he 
studies her the dark blood rushes into Dempsy’s 
cheeks, 

Either owing to-her,recent loss of self-posses- 
sion, or the unusual proximity of her enemy, Miss 
Dempsy’s temper has revived with all its pristine 
vigor. There are signs of a fray in the air. 


“Are not you through?” she says, acridly, for 
the first time in a month giving vent to anger. 
“* Why do yon stand there staring at me? Do you 
want”— a gibing, malicious smile —*‘ to carry my 

. image with you through the future ?” 


You must look in upon us as often as | 
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** Perhaps,” he 
strange laugh. ‘‘ The past shows that I am capa- 
ble of any absurdity.” 

And thus they part.. In the soul of each the 
other has planted a sting, to rankle and fester 
there throngh the time that they shall see one 
another not, But, besides his parting salute, 
others of his'words linger in Tempest’s ears : 

“Tf you should require my assistance and pro- 
tection !” 

‘As if ever I should!” she tells herself, in angry 
scorn, ‘ As if, let come what would, I would eyer 
go to him!” ‘ 

All the same, for days after the 
in her soul and will not be hushed. 
a curse upon her? 


says, turning from her with a 
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words echo 
Has ‘he laid 


(To be continued.) 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 
Dk& ATI AND DESTRUCTION IN CHARLESTON, S.C. 

HE most calamitous earthquake ever experi- 

enced in the United States laid half of Charlés- 
ton, 8. C., in ruins on the night of Tuesday, the 
3ist ult., and was. felt more or less distinctly 
throughout a dozen States. According to the re- 
ports, it was perceptible as far west as Illinois, and 
as far south as Florida. Most of the towns and 
villages along the Atlantic coast as far as Massa- 
chusetts Bay were shaken, but outside the centre 
of the disturbance at Charleston comparatively 
little damage.was done. The town of Summer- 
ville, however, “Rbout twenty-five miles distant, 
suffered a violent shock, and nearly every build- 
ing there was destroyed or damaged. 

In the beautiful, histori¢ and unfortunate Caro- 
linian city the violence and duration of the shocks 
was as appalling-as their rapid recurrence was ex- 
traordinary. Nearly twenty distinct tremors oc- 
eurred during forty-eight hours. The result of 
this fearful convulsion was the destruction of the 
greater part of the flourishing city of 50,000 in- 
habitants, and a loss of human life variously esti- 
mated at from fifty to one hundred, together with 
a state of panic, confusion and desolation which 
words fail to describe. Telegraphic and railroad 
communication were so completely cut off that 
nearly twenty-four hours elapsed before the con- 
dition of the ill-fated city was made known. to 
the outside’ world, save through wild rumors. 
Even at..the present writing it is impossible to 
state with accuracy how many paeene perished. 


The .city is full of wreck, and the streets are 
encumbered with masses of fallen’ bricks and 
tangled telegra Meet- 


S and telephone. wires. 

ing Street, the Broadway of Charleston, is lined 
with ruins, and thronged with homeless people. 
Scarcely a house in the city escaped injury,.and 
many are so shaken and cracked that a hard blow 
would bring them to the ground. The historic St. 
Philip’s Church and the ancient St. Michael's, two 
famous landmarks of Charleston, remain standing, 
but will probably have to come down. The City 
Hall is seriously damaged. The Hibernian Hall, 
one of the finest buildings in the city, is destroyed, 
and nearly all the aristocratic mansions along the, 
East and South Battery are ruined. The. city is ~ 
wrapped in gloom, and business is almost entirely 
suspended. A great many people left as soon as 
transportation could be obtained, while many of 
those who remain are encaniped in the streets and 
pe The loss by fire and earthquake cannot 
ve accurately estimated, but is: placed at from 
$3,000,000 to as high as #5,000,000. The wharyes, 
warehouses, and the business facilities of .the city 
are generally unaffected by the catastrophe,-and 
Charleston is as ready as ever for the transaction 


_of business, 


The first shock of the earthquake was. felt at 
9:50 o'clock, Tuesday evening ; and it was this 
chiefly which did.sych° extensive damage to life 
and .property,- A low, rumbling noise. was the first 
intimation -of the-calamity which was approach- 
ing, . It seemed, according to the descriptions 
given, like the rumbling of a heavy truck over a 
frost-covered pavement, only it appeared far down 


| in the depths of the earth. As the noise rolled on, 


a sharp, sudden tremor of the earth was per- 
ceptible, buildings swayed to and fro, chimneys 
toppled over, walls cracked, and the sound of 


| thousands of panes of window-glass rattling on 





the pavement was added to the confusion. Men, 
women and children stood where the shock found 
them, paralyzed for an instant, and then suddenly 
awakening to a realization of the danger, rushed 
panic -stricken into the street. Here they en- 
countered bricks and beams, telegraph-poles, and 


| all kinds of obstructions which had been piled up 


by the force of the shock, and a wild scene of 
struggle and confusion followed, _ Dense clouds of 
dust filled the air. Houses were toppling on all 
sides. Fissures. appeared in the ground from 
which a sulphurous odor arose, and to add to the 
horror of the. situation, three fires started simul- 
taneously in different parts of the city. Citizens 
pushed their way as best they could to the squares 
and parks,-and there, huddled together, they 


stood—-some who had been awakened. from sleep 
scantily clothed—awaiting in terror the doom 


which seemed inevitable, 

The seismic wave, it appears, struck the city,at 
the southeast corner, at what is known*as the East 
Battery, and moved in a northwesterly difection, 
taking in its path Meeting, King and Broad 
Streets, the principal business thoroughfares, and 
including all the cross streets from the Cooper to 
Ashley River. The principal damage was done in 
the lower part of the city, from Quecn Street 
south, although residences were shattered far to 
the’north of this. The first awful shock was fol- 
lowed during the night by others, but these were 
of diminishing violence. The terrified people 
spent the night in the open air, fearing to re- 
enter such of the houses as were left standing, 
and as each successive shock occurred the panic 
increased, There were, however, many brave 
hearts and strong arms to care for the injured 
and rescue those imprisoned in fallen buildings, 
Even women, it is related, fought valiantly to 
release the unfortunates, Some were rescued with 
broken limbs, some who had suffered nothing more 
than fright, and a number of dead bodies were 
drawn from the mass of ruins, Many people were 
injured, some very seriously, as they rushed from 
the houses and fled frantically along the streets 
for places of refuge. 

“Out in the street,” says a participant in the 
terrible scene, in an article prepared for the News 
and Courier, *‘the air was filled to the height of 
the houses with a whitish cloud of dry, stifling 
dust from the lime and mortar and shattered ma- 
sonry, which, falling upon the pavement and stone 
roadway, had been reduced to powder, Through 
this cloud, dense as fog, the gas-lights flickered 
dimly, shedding but little light, so that you stum- 
bled at every step over the piles of brick or be- 
came cntangled in the lines of telegraph-wirese 
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that depended in every direction from their 
broken supports. On every side were hurrying 


forms of men and women, bareheaded, partially 
dressed, some almost nude, and many of ~vhom 
were crazed with fear or exeitement. . . . . 
A sudden fire flares through. a window over- 
looking the street. It becomes mornieritarily 
brighter, and the cry of ‘Fire!’ resounhds from 
the multitude. A rush is made towards the -spot. 


A man is scen doubledetip and helpless xgainst 
the wall; but at this moment somewhere out -at 
sea —- overhead deep, in the ground is heard 


ominous roll, which is already toe 
mistaken, It grows louder and 
nearer, like the growl of a wild beast swiftly ap- 
proaching his prey, and is forgotten again in 
the frenzied rush for the open space, wher 


again the low, 
well known to be 


alone there is hope of security, faint though 
it be. The tall buildings on either hand blot 
out the skies and the stars, and seem to 
overhang every foot of ground between them ; 
their shattered cornices and copings, the tops 
of their frowning walls, seem piled from both 
sides to the centre of the street. It seems 
that a touch would now send the shattered 


masres left standing down upon the people be- 
low, who look‘up to them and shrink together as 
the tremor of the earthquake again passes under 
them, an | the mysterious reverberations swell and 
roll along like infernal drumbeat sum- 
moning them to die. It passes away, and again 
is experienced the blessed feeling of deliverance 
from impending calamity, which» it may well be 


some 


believed cvo':es a mute but earnest offering of 
mingled prayer and thanksgiving from every 
heart in the throng.” 


Captain Dawson, of the News and Courier, who 
lives in a massive brick residence in Bull Street, 
near Rutledge Street, was in his room on the sec- 
ond story when the first shock oecurred, He Fays 
the house seemed literally to turn cn its axis. The 
first shock was followed by a second and a third, 
The air was filled with the cries and shrieks of 
women and children. From every side came the 
ery, ‘*God help us!” ‘*God save us!” “Oh, my 
God!” When the first agony was over it was 
found that the ceiling of every room in the house 
was cracked, the big cistern was broken apart, the 
huge tank in the attic was pouring its flood of 
water into the bedrooms. In the parlor the 
statues had been wrenched from their bases and 
thrown to the floor, In the hall the massive lamp 
had actually been turned around. In front of the 
house was a large porch with heavy pillars and 
solid inarble steps ; all this was swept away as 
though it had been shaved off with a razor. And 
Captain Dawson’s experience was that of hun- 
dreds of others in Cnarleston, 

The Fire Department bravely turned out and 
succeedcd in getting the fires under control, but 
not until they had consumed a score of wooden 
buildings. 

The terrible experience of a load of passengers 
upon a railway train approaching Charleston dur- 
ing the shock illustrates in a peculiar manner the 
phenomena of the disturbance. The train was 
running along at the usual speed, and when 
about a mi‘e south of Jedburg, it appeared, in 
the language of one of the excursionists, to have 
left the track and to be going up, up into the air. 
This was the rising wave. Suddenly it descended, 
and as it rapidly fell it was flung first violently 
over to the cast, the side of the car apparentiy 
leaning over at less than an angle of forty-five 
degrees. Then there was a reflex action, and the 
train righted and was hurled, with a roar as of a 
discharge of artillery, over to the west, and finally 
subsided on.the track and took a plunge down- 
waid, evidently the descending wave. The en- 
gineer put down the brakes tight, but so great 
was the original and aided momentum that the 
train kept right ahead. There were interva!s of a 
hundred yards or more in which the track had the 
appearance of having been alternately raised and 
depressed, like-a line of waves frozen in their last 
position. ‘The second indication was where the 
force had oscillated from east to west, bending the 
rails in reverse curves, most of them taking the 
shape of a single and others of a double letter 5 
placed longitudinally. 

Many were the piteous scenes enacted in the 
streets and parks of Charles‘on on the night of 
the catastrophe, In many of the squares, notably 
at Washington Park, the fright and annoyance 
were increased by the excruciating religious per- 
formances of the colored people. In Washing- 
ton Park these were led by two negro men with 
stentorian voices, who shouted, yelled and shricked 
until morning, 

The morning after. the catastrophe, not a busi- 
ness place in Charleston was open, except a drug 
store, the proprietor of which was kept busy fill- 
ing prescriptions. No groceries could be obtained 
by the homeless people, and much suffering from 
‘ynnger was the result.. But this was quickly re- 
lieved, and as s00n as communication could be es- 
tablished with the outer world, aid in every form 
poured in froma North and South for the suffer- 
ers of Charleston, The first train after the earth- 
quake cntered the city on Thursday afternoon, 

By Friday evening, burial certificates had been 
issued for iearly fifty victims. The majority of 
those killed were colored persons. The list of 
wounded mounts into the hundreds, 

What with the great fires of 1838 and 1861, the 
bombardment and capture by the Federal forces 
during the lateswax, the cyclone of last year, and 
the present crowning calamity, the fair City of 
Charleston seems to have had more than her 
share of disaster during the past half-century. 


WORK ON THE NEW AQUEDUCT. 


HE new Aqueduct, through which the Croton 

wate reihed will be able to supply New York 
city to the ‘extent of 250,000,000 gallons daily, is 
progressing: with reasonable expedition towards 
the condition of a completed work, though it is 
scarcely to be’ expected that the ‘* thirty - three 
months ” provision of the contracts will be literally 
vulfilled. The old Aqueduct is thirty-six miles in 
fength from the Croton Dam to High Bridge, It 
follows the'‘line of the Hudson River towns most 
of the way, It is seven feet in diameter. The 
new Aqueduct is thirty-one miles long, following 
a shorter and more direct inland route than the 
old one, It is to be sixteen feet in diameter, ex- 
cept where lined with brick, when’ the mean dia- 
meter will be fourteen’ feet. For more than 
seven-cighths of the distance the Aquednct will be 
tunneled through solid reck at a depth varying 
from 40 to 350 feet. It will pass underneath the 
Harlem River at a depth exceeding the height of 
the old Aqueduct’s channel above it.over High 
Bridge. . 

Our sketches illustrate the work at Shaft 25, 
situated between Tenth Avenue and the west bank 
of the Harlem River, at One Hundred and Seventy- 
eighth Street, a short distance above High Bridge. 
This is one of the deep shafts, being sunk to a 


| 
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depth of some 800 feet. The labor in these damp 
shafts is very trying, and numerous fatal accidents 
have occurred, over a score of lives having been 
sacrificed within a little more than a year’s time, 
The laborers are mostly Italians, Irishmen and 
negroes, Some of them are quartered in the 
neighboring boarding-houses, whiie the Italians 
“camp out,” sleeping in shanties and preparing 
their own food, Supply stores have been estab- 
lished in the vicinity, and the of 
Aqueduct contractors with thes« fur- 
nished one of the scandals associated with the 
work. The men are paid monthly, and being 
rally an improvident and impecunious set, 
their demands for advances and orders are con- 
tinual, When their pay becomes due, most of 
it has been already consumed by orders, which, 
it is charged, are cashed at the stores at a dis- 
count. However, if they can put up with the in- 
convenience of waiting a month for their money, 
they receive it in full, and are free to do what 
they please with it. 

Our pictures give views of the shaft, with its 
machinery and surroundings, together with the 
damp, gloomy scene at the bottom, where the 
work of drilling for the dynamite blasts is in pro- 
The total depth of all the shafts, thirty- 
two in number, is 3,288 feet. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RACES. 


HE International Races for the America’s Cup, 
commencing on the 7th inst., this week en- 
gage the attention of all lovers of aquatic sports, 
here and abroad, During last week the competi- 
tors, the Mayflower and the Galatea, tested their 
qualities in several practice ‘‘ spins,” and both are 
entirely familiar with the course to be sailed. The 
merits of the respective crews have been a matter 
of a good deal of speculation, and in some re- 
spects the crew of the Galatea has the advantage 
in the fact that the men have been together ever 
since the cutter was launched. Each knows his 
place, and his niovements are like clockwork, The 
crew of the Mayflower, on the contrary, are com- 
paratively new. Most of the sailors of English 
yachts come from Essex, and are trained in yacht- 
sailing from their boyhood. When an English 
yacht-owner gets a good crew, he keeps them 
season after season. The victories of the /rex are 
largely due to the fact that the men are kept not 
only. through the yachting season, but are pro- 
vided fér throughout the Winter. As a rule, the 
racing crews of American yachts are simply 
“sgernb” crews gathered from various yachts, 
and are not as efticient as they might be if well 
deviled. We give an illustration showing the 
rivals in the races. 


THE GROWTIL OF NEBRASKA. 


Tue Chicago News says: ‘The Union Pacific 
Railroad was completed in May, 1869. ‘Two years 
before—in 1867—Nebraska was admitted to the 
Union, She had then 120,000 population, oecupy- 
ing the sections adjacent to the Missouri and 
chiefly south of the Platte. In 1880 the popula- 
tion of the State was 452,402. Settlement and 
agriculture had then become general and proxsper- 
ous over the eastern half of the State, and was be- 
ginning to subdue its western half. Field culture 
had already obtained a firm hold along and be- 
tween lines of railway as far west as the 100th 
meridian. In June, 1885, the population of Ne- 
braska had increased to 740,645, or more than (0 
per cent. in five years. The increase in her great 
farm products, the small grains, corn, hay, cattle 
and hogs was in proportionate ratio. Agriculture, 
thickening in the central and eastern portions, 
was steadily conquering westward, In 1885 home- 
steaders settling on the uplands in the vicinity of 
Sidney first broke ground for farms in Cheyenne 
County. The products of the first year were corn 
yielding from 35 to 40 bushels per acre, @ats pro- 
ducing from 30 to 40 bushels, potatoes averaging 
from 100 to 150 bushels, and wheat yielding from 
18 to 20 bushels to the acre; there were other 
varieties of field. and root crops, the tame grasses, 
and trees of equally encouraging growth. This 
on the 103d meridian, but a single degree east of 
the meridian of Denver! 

‘In the last five years the growth of Nebraska 
has been in greater ratio than that of any other 
State in the Union. In a few years she will rank 
among the more populous and wealthy, as she 
now docs among the more fertile aud productive 
of the Western States,” 


THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA. 


Tue London Times says: ‘‘Some idea of the 
value and importance of the Indian railway sys- 
tem, with its connected steamer services, may be 
gathered from the fact that the capital sunk in 
these undertakings is estimated at £161,917,840, 
Of this large sum the Government has spent di- 
rectly £82,255,391. The capital outlay of guar- 
anteed companies stands at £71,032,838, and that 
of the ‘assisted’ companies at £3,808,232. Native 
states—-the principal in this respect being Mysore 
and Hyderabad—are responsible for an outlay of 
£4,821,379 on lines within their territories. When 
the construction of railways in India was first 
mooted there were some who.warned the project- 
ors that caste prejudices would prevent the na- 
tives from using them ; but it is an astonishing 
fact that last year ._Indian railways carried. no 
fewer than 80.864,779 passengers,»who paid for 
their fares £5,538,126. In 1884 the number of 
passengers was 73,815,119, and their freight was 
valued at £5,070,754. ‘The chief income.of most 
railways, however, is derived from the goods 
traffic, and. in this respect. the Indian lines yield 
more ‘than doulile the receipts obtained from pas- 
sengers, ~No less*than 18,925,385 tons of goods 
were carried, the receipts from which amounted 
to £11,915,375. Both the tonnage transported and 
the returns show an imecrease over the figures of 
the previous year, which was credited with a 
goods traffic of 16,633,007 tons, and the receipts 
therefrom*amounted to £10,565, 041. 






AN ANOMALOUS STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


In a recent letter to the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, Justin McCarthy writes : “* In the Commons 
this session one sees a curious sight. As most 
versons know, what is called the front Opposition 
vench—the bench which faces the Treasury bench, 
on which Ministers sit—is usually oceupied by 
members of the Government which has latest 
gone out of Office: ~ Men who come into offtce oc- 
cupy the Treasury bench, while the men turned 
out occupy the front Opposition bench, This 
time, however, Hartington and Chamberlain, who 
helped to turn out Gladstone’s Government, in- 
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| sisted on the right to sit on the front Opposition 


| casualties to British ships amounted to 7,667 ; 


bench, on the ground that they are still Liberals, 
still members of Gladstone’s party in their general 
principles, and were members of Gladstone's Gov- 
ernment. The result of this resolve has been that 
men ranged side by side on the same bench get up 
and denounce each other with all the fervor of po- 
litical rivalry, fury and personal hate. Chamber- 
lain stands up just beside John Morley and rattles 
at Morley as if the two had been lifelong op; 
nents, Harcourt up and awa 
vigorously and vehemently at Chamberlain, 
is sitting on the same bench, and just under his 
eyes. LTremember Disraeli once humorously com 
plaining to the House of Gladstone's energy of 
invective, and observing, amid the delighted 
langhter of the House, that he was often glad to 
remember that a very solid piece of furniture 
stood between the right honorable gentleman and 
himself. That solid piece of furniture was a tabk 
placed between the Treasury and the Opposition 
be nches, covere d with reference -books, standing 
orders and big dispatch-boxes, But now, in thi 
new division of parties, the protection of a solid 
piece of furniture is not always of any avail. If 
in some future debate Chamberlain should sting 
Harcourt into unconquerable fury, there is no 
barrier between the two men—nothing to prevent 
Harcourt simply falling with all his vast bulk and 
weight upon the slender form of the helpless 
Chamberlain and crushing him out of existence.” 
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LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA, 

Mr. Tuomas Gray, Secretary of the London 
Board of Trade for Statistical Purposes, divides 
the nine years from 1874 to 1883 into three tri- 
ennial periods,. During the first of these periods 
the loss of life resulting from*wrecks or from 
in 
the seeond-period to 7,165, and in the third to the 
greatly increased total of 9,784. The loss of ves- 
eels during the nine years rose from 3,173 to 3,742. 
Mr. Gray sustains the statement that in 1881 the 
loss of life amounted to the alarming total of 1 in 
60 of the total number of lives employed, We see, 
therefore, that while the dangers of land travel 
are diminishing becanse of the more scientific 
management and better construction of railroads, 
the chances of loss of life at sea are becoming 
greater, despite the efforts of legislation to remedy 
the evil. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 

Tue writer of a letter from Panama gives a sad 
victure of the wretchedness and misery of the la- 
sec employed on the canal, According to his 
statement, even a skilled mechanic commands only 
#1.20 per day, and lives in constant danger of the 
thieves and cutthroats with whom he sur- 
rounded-; while if he succumbs to the dreaded 
fever, the chances are that his body will be thrown 
into the street, or left on the beach a prey for the 
birds. 

ConsIDERARLY more than 4,000,000 persons had 
been, at the end of last year, insured against sick- 
ness under the German law of compulsory insur- 
ance. At the beginning of 1886 the compulsion 
to insure was extended to the whole administra- 
tion of the post, railway and télegraph, and to all 
trades connected with transportation, and a move- 
ment is on foot to extend the principle still fur- 
ther. The introduction of the system has not led 
to any diminution in the number of friendly so- 
cieties or trades-unions, but many of them have 
had an enormous increase, 
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A PETITION was addressed to the Czar of Russia 
about two years ago, signed by the wives of many 
of_the most prominent men of that nation, asking 
that Imperial favor be granted to temperancs 
meetings conducted by women. Russia has a law, 
as old as the Empire, forbidding the assembling 
of women in any mass meeting for any purpoxe 
whatever ; but, finally, the Czar has answered the 
petition of his feminine subjects, and answered 
favorably. Henceforth it will be legal for women 
in Russia to hold public meetings ; but, decrees 
the Emperor, the meetings must all be in the 
temperance interest. 


Tue striking feature of the continued outbreak 
of cholera in Italy is not its virulence in any par- 
ticular locality, but the area of the attack. ‘Th« 
epic mic has visited north and south, but in badly 
drained towns it has naturally taken rather a 
vere hold. - On the whole, things seem to be well 
managed, for, taking Venice for instance, the dis- 
ease has been playing Jack-in-the-box there for 
some months, yet it has been confined to reason- 
able limits, The Italians have bought their cholera 
experience dearly, but it is apparent that they are 
now making use of the lessons which successive 
misfortunes have taught them. 


KC= 


Ar the recent meeting of the American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science, in Butlalo, 


Professor R. 8. Woodward, of Washington, read a 
paper on the rate of recession of Niagara Falls, 
He said that the area of rock worn away at Horse- 
shoe Falls between the years 1842 and 1875 w: 
18,500 square feet, equal to 4.25 acres: between 
1842 and 1886, 24.500 square feet, or 5.62 
between 1875 and 1886, 60,000 square fect, or 13.7 
acres. The main length of the contour of the 
falls is 2,300 teet. The time required to recede 1 
mile, if the rate is 2.4 feet per year, is 2,200 years, 


ACTOR 5 


Names for the new steel crnisers for the Navy 
have been selected. One of the 4,000-ton vess« 
will be named Newark ; the other, modeled after 
the Japanese war-ship Naniwakan, will be called 
Charleston ; and the third vessel will be called 
Baltimore, The laitimore will be the largest ves- 
sel, The designs for it were made by Constructor 
White, of England, for the Spanish Government ; 
but no vessel has yet been constructed in accord- 
ance with them. The Baltimore is expected to de- 
velop remarkable speed, and if the ¢ ngineers per- 
form their duty properly, all naval experts agre: 
that she will be the fastest afloat and the finest 
vessel in the navy. 


Tre American Free Trade League has issued an 
cddress to ‘The Friends of Freedom,” asserting 
that the recent trial of strength in Congress shows 
that a change of a single district in half of the 
States from the side of the Protectionists to the 
side of the Free Traders is all that is required to 
reform the revenue system of the Government. 
In more than this number of districts a change of 
less than five per cent. in the vote will change the 
district. The League, therefore, urges that the 
Free Traders take independent action in the Con- 
gressional districts, and either place independent 


neketsin the field -or-refnse to-vote for any Con- 


| 


gressional candidate who is not opposed to a tariff 
for protection. The Free Traders, the League as- 
serts, hold the balance of power in most of the 
Congressicnal districts. 


} 





Je 
PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
LIEUTENANT GREELY is now in better heaith 
than at any time since his return from Lady 


Franklin Bay. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND paid for his directors 


car when he went to the Adirondacks, the same as 
anybody may do, 

Dr. OLiven WenpeLi Homes is safely back 
again in Boston, with delightful memories of his 
hospitable reception abroad, 

Iv is rumored that the Czar has abandoned his 
intention of going to Samarcand to be crowned 
Emperor of Asia, and will assume the title by 
ukase, 


Mayor Smiru of Philadelphia is to be investi- 
gated by a committee of the City Councils on 
charges of embezzlement, and depositing license 
and other fees in a private fund. 


Tur Republicans of Indiana have nominated 
Colonel R. 8, Robertson for Governor, and adopted 
resolutions favoring local option, with alternative 
high license, as to the liquor traffic. 


Amona the distinguished persons coming over 
to lecture Henry Broadhurst, the work- 
ingman Member of Parliament; Dr. Edward Ave- 
ling, the cultivated Socialist ; and the Rev. Dr. 
Kane, of Belfast, the notorious Orangeman. 


Tue Earl of Lonsdale, who is to accompany 
Violet Cameron, an English burlesque actress, to 
this country, is the patron of forty-one livings, 
This is probably the first time that Church and 
Stage came under the supervision of the same 
nobleman, 

GENERAL Brapy, who was Assistant Postmaster- 
general under President Grant, and who achieved 
notoriety with Dorsey in the Star Route trials, is 
writing a volume of political reminiscences, em- 
bracing his knowledge of public men and their 
acts since the war. 


iia aie 


Senator Witiiam B. Atiison of Iowa is gen- 
erally regarded as Mr. Blaine’s choice for the Pre- 
sidentia] nomination in 1888 in the event of his 
not being nominated, Governor Foraker, of Ohio 
is said to be Blaine’s choice for second place if he 
himself is nominated. 


Mr. JAMES MAnninG, son of the Secretary, ia 
authority for the statement that the Secretary is 
improving rapidly in health, but will probably not 
return to his seat in the Cabinet, although no 
consultation has been had with President Cleve- 
land on the subject, 

InvENTOR Epison says that his adaptation of 
carth currents, when completed, may change the 
Meteorological Burcau’s system and make it pos- 
to forecast the weather exactly, He hasan 
idea that it will do something still greater, but 
does not care to talk about that yet, 


sible 


Tue story that Colonel Bob Ingersoll has a very 


serious throat trouble, which threatens to run 
into consumption, is denied, It is true that he 
lias had some trouble with his throat. owing to 


overwork in arguing cases, but rest has done away 
with that, so that now he is in as good health as 
ever 

An African princess is living in Hanover County, 
Va. She is fourteen years old, and lives in the 
family of dn Episcopal clergyman who was a mis- 
sionary to Western Africa some years ago, She is 
soon to return to her native land to marry the 
King, and, with her American cducation; she is 
expected to prove a useful queen, 


Mr. ANDREW Carnnecir, of Pittsburg, Pa., haa 
written a letter to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
offering £25,000 for the founding of a free library’ 
on condition that Edinburgh adopt the Free Li- 
braries Act, by the term® of which a tax, not ex- 
ceeding one penny in the pound, is charged to 
defray the current expenses of public libraries, 


Francisco 
be oka, one 
of the 


Mar. Caper, who is living near San 
attending to the publication two 
relating to the power, state and infinence 





or 


Roman Catholic Church in the United States, re- 
cently received the news of the death of his 
venerable mother. Of her ten children but three 


one a nun, another the priest, and the 
id a merchant. 


Vive 


Tuomas H. Herren, the old White Honse em- 
ployé who died recently, began work in Fillmore’s 
Administration as lamplighter and. gatekeeper, 
ending as fireman end vineer of the Executive 
Mansion. He was a great favorite with all the 
Presidents from Filmore down, President and 
Mrs. Cleveland did t forget him daring his last 
illness, and when they left the city, the day be- 


fore his death, they sent kind messages and many 
of the choicest flowers in the conservatory to him, 

Ir is reported that Mr Victoria Morosini- 
Schilling has left her home in New York under 


to the belief that she has 
prefers to her husband, 


circumstances that jead 
found a man whom she 


Mrs. Schilling, it will be remembered, is the eldest 
danghter of Giovanni P. Morosini, formerly a 
partner of Jay Gould. She fell in love with her 
ather’s coachman, Ernest Schilling, ran away 
from her home in Yonkers with him, am was mar- 
ried to him in this city. She subsequently went 
upon the stage to earn her living, while he per- 
sonally conducted a Sixth Avenue car. 


Mr. James E. Tayvor, a well-knowns New Youk 
artist, who was for a long time identified with 
Frank Lesiie’s Pup_isnHine House, has just com- 
pleted a painting of the Battle of Attinta, fonghs 


July 22d, 1864, for General John W. Fuller, of 
Tok do, Q. It re prese nts the seene where Gen- 
eral Fuiler’s Fourth Division of the Sixtecnth 


Corps has just been forced back by Walker's 


Division of “ Paddy” Cleburne’s Corps of the 
Rebel Army. General Fuller has leaped from his 
horse, rushed up and seized the flag of the Twenty- 
seventh Ohio, and advancing thirty feet, shouts, 
‘*Form line here!” Colonels Mendel, Churchill, 


and several staff officers, are representéd, The 
painting a8 a whole is full of vividness and spirit; 


Tue ninth white man to cross Africa from sea 
to sea in the central regions has recently reached 
Zanzibar, and is now on his way home. He is 
Lieutenant Gleernp, who for three years has been 
in the service of the International Association. 
When his term of service expired, nine months 
ago, he was at Stanley Falls Station, on the Congo. 
He was at Jiberty to make a comfortable voyage 
down the river on a steamer, and couldriiave 
reached the Atlantic in about a month. He chore, 
however, to make the toilsome eight-months’ 
march to Zanzibar with an Arab caravan dis- 
patched by Tippn Tib, the great Central African 
slave and.ivory dealer. Three years on the Cango 
had not impatred his vigor or dulled his appetite 
for African adventure, His route was up the 
Congo to Nyangcue, and then almost east to Tan- 
ganyika and the ludian Ocean, 
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THE ‘‘ MAYFLOWER.”’ 


SEE PAGE 59. 
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THE COMING INTERNATIONAL YACHT-RACES FOR THE “AMERICA’S” CUP.—THE RIVALS. 


THE “‘ GALATEA,”’ 
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1 NEW YORK.— VIEWS SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE WORK ON THE NEW AQUEDUCT. 


FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 59, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomEsTIC. 
Tuer National Convention of anti-saloon Repub- 


licans will be held in Chicago on the 16th instant. 


effect that 
ill succeed 


is to the 
Jersey W 


Tue latest Treasury rumor 
Senator McPherson of New 
Secretary Manning. 

A SICKNEss which resembles yellow fever having 
broken out at Biloxi, Miss., the town has been 
quarantined by the health authorities, 


Tue California Democratic State Convention, 
held last week, adopted a resolution demanding 
the abrogation of the Burlingame Treaty with 
China, 

Reports from the various tobacco-growing dis- 
tricts throughout the country indicate an in- 
creased yield over 1885, and better prices than last 
year are expected, 

Tue Maine campaign is becoming redhot. Ex- 
Governor St. John is speaking for the Prohihi- 
tionists, while Mr. Blaine addresses large meetings 


of Republicans. with his old-time readiness and | 


vigor. 

ANOTHER severe earthquake-shock was felt in 
Charleston, 8. C., on Friday night. Several shat- 
tered buildings fell, and one woman was killed. 
Tremors have been perceptible in Columbia, 
Savannah, and other cities of the South Atlantic 
coast, causing much alarm. 


ForEIGN. 


Dvurine the recent riots in Belfast, Ireland, 322 
policeman were more or less injtired. 


Ir is announced:that, as soon as the cold season 
sets in, the British Government will mass a force 
in Burmah to subjugate the country. 


Ir is stated from Ottawa that the British Ad- 
miralty have ordered six war-ships to Halifax to 
enforce the Fisheries Act of 1818, and that New- 
foundland has given notice that no American ves- 
sel will be allowed within the three-mile limit. 


PRESIDENT D1az of Mexico has issued a circular 
to State and local authorities throughout the re- 


public, ordering that all cases involving the rights | 


and liberties of foreigners be promptly reported 
to the General Government. This is a protective 
measure designed to avoid complications like those 
which arose in the Cutting case, 


Couuistons have taken place in Bulgaria be- 
tween Government troops and a rebel regiment, 
with serious loss to the latter. In a letter to 
Prince Alexander, acknowledging a friendly.and 
submissive communication from him, the Czar 
says: “I shall abstain, so long as your Highness 
remains in Bulgaria; from any intervention in the 
sad condition to which the country is reduced. 
Your Highness must decide your own course. I 
reserve to myself to judge what my father’s ven- 
erated memory, the interests of Russia, and the 
peace of the East, require of me,” 


HUMORS OF THE PEANUT. CLUB, 

Mr. Amos J. CumMinas writes as follows of the 
Peanut Club of New York: “The Peanut Club 
has been in existence nearly twenty years. Its 
first President died last Spring. He was Mr. 
Amadeo Vatable,a well-known French shipping 
merchant. Mr. Vatable was wealthy, and oue of 
the most genial of men. He was as rotund as a 
Fall pippin, but by no means as seedy. He dressed 
in exquisite taste, and awas a favorite with the 
ladies. He caught the idea of the Peanut Club in 
Marseilles, where, when a young man, he was a 
member of an organization fully as unique. He 
organized the club in this city. Its members all 
carry ivory peanuts inscribed with their names. 
Whenever and wherever they meet, if one exhib- 
its his peanut the other. must follow suit under 
penalty of #5 fine.’ The fine was formerly only 
#1, but so many Wall Street men became mem- 
bers, that five years ago itowas raised to $5. At 
any hour of the day or night, under any circum- 
stances, if one peanut is shown, all members 
within hailing distance must return the compli- 
ment. The fines are booked,. and collected at 
stated intervals, and are spent in recherché ban- 
quets. Such men as James R. Keene, Wash E. 
Conner, Frank Osborn, Charlie Bemeisler, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, James W. Husted, Charles E. Loew, 
Casimir Thoron, Napoleon L. Thieblin, Senator 


Gibbs, Herman Oelrichs, Rufus Hatch, Buck 
Houston, Frank Allen and G. K. Lansing are 
among the members of the club, 


‘*The Yankee members very quickly proved too 
smart for the cheery old French gentleman. For 
years his fines furnished exquisite entertainments. 
All sorts.of games were playedon him. He went 
to Washington in 1876 to secure legislation in 
favor of a commercial scheme. At 1 a. mM. he 
was quietly sleeping in Willard’s Hotel, when 
there was a ringing ery of Fire at his door. He 
bounced into the corridor in his night-shirt ;— 
there stood foxy Rufus Hatch arrayed in even- 
ing dress. With charming grace and. noncha- 
lance he shoved an ivory peanut under the nose 
of Vatable. The French gentleman, of course, 
could not respond, and. submitted to his fine 
with Christian resignation. One day Charles E. 
Loew invited Mr. Vatable to ride. Loew had a 
spanking team of trotters. Vatable was as crazy 
over fine horses as General Grant. He took the 
ribbons, and the span sped along at a two-minute 
gait. At the height of their speed they took 
fright at a Jerseyman. Vatable braced himself 
against the dashboard and seesawed right gal- 
lantly. At the acme of his tribulations, however, 
the inevitable peanut appeared under his nose. 
He dared not drop the reins, and his Christ- 
ian resignation again came into play. The fine 
oozed from his pocket without a murmur. Wash 
Conner once took him on a short cruise on his 
vacht. Vatable was in ecstasy. But in an evil 
hour he was inveigled aloft. The dancing masts 
swung him hither and thither over the foaming 
waves, He clung to the rigging like a coonina 
hurricane. At this awful moment Conner placed a 
xeanut before his eyes. It was effective. Vata- 

le dared not lose his hold for a second, and 
afterwards he paid his fine with silent regret. 
On Evacuation Day Mr. Vatable got caught in a 
crowd on Broadway. He was wedged in so tight 
that his feet scarce touched the pavement. His 
hands were pinned to his sides. He could searcely 
breathe—much less move, In this predicament he 
was discovered by Jake Hess, In an instant Hess 


produced his peanut, with a sarcastic smile. ‘The 
old Frenchman struggled in vain. He was forced 
to nod his head in acknowledgment of the fine, 

which was booked with remorseless rigor. Five 


years ago Mr, Vatable was spending a hot Summer 
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Warren Leland persuaded 
him to goin swimming. The temperature of the 
water was delightful. The Frenchman swam 
hand-over-hand, tried it dog and frog fashion, 
and finally turned upon his back and drifted to- 
wards Sandy Hook in dreamy languor. Suddenly 
he heard a noise like the spouting of a porpoise. 

It was no porpoise, It was Warren Leland. His 
fat hand flourished a peavut in the air within a 
foot of Vatable’s head. Warren had carried his 
own ivory pod in his mguth, and had swum out to 
Vatable with the express purpose of imposing a 
fine. The genial Gaul exercised his usual Christ- 
ian resignation, and was docked as usual, That 
night the Frenchman returned to rest filled with 
rig od cheer and virtuous resolutions. At midnight 
there was a knock at his door. A telegram of 
unusual importance was announced, The bearer 
was shown into the parlor, Within twenty seconds 
Vatable appeared, clad in a flannel nightcap and a 
Crittenden chemise. The telegram was produced. 
It was bogus. But there was nothing bogus about 
the peanut. That called for $5, and it got it. The 
amiable Vatable again retired, 
temper and virtuous re ‘solutions had vanished. 

‘*Some years ago there was a jam at the elevated 

railroad station near Hanover Square. The cars, 
station, stairs, street, ticket-agents and conductors 
were full. Vatable stood at the foot of the stairs. 
Within two hours he reached the platform. 
caught the railing of the hind car, and moved to- 
wards Franklin Square suspended between heaven 
and Pearl Street. The Hon. James Oliver saw his 
situation, and whipped out his peanut. At the 
same moment the conductor asked for the French- 
man’s ticket. Vatable acknowledged the corn in 
both cases. The ticket was collected and the fine 
recorded. One day, however, he saw real trouble. 
A job was put up, and he was robbed of his peanut 
by an expert pickpocket. The news was quickly 
spread among the members of the club. He was 
waylaid at every corner. By a provision of the 
by-laws, on losing his peanut, no member can s8e- 
cure another ere the ems of forty-eight hours. 
That day the club became richer by hundreds of 
dollars. Towards nightfall, however, Vatable fled 
to Hoboken, and went into exile. Two days.after- 
wards his friends paid him the amende honorable 
by giving him a gold peanut stidded with dia- 
monds, At his death he willed it to Casimir 
Thoron, who carries it to this day.” 


} day at Long Branch. 





FUN. 


A BOOKKEEPER’S accounts can be well done with- 
out being cooked. 

“THEereE’s plenty of room at the top,” as,.the 
champagne remarked when it flew to the dude’s 
head. 

“ Very few musicians,” says a writer, ‘ have any 
regard for time.” That is true—their own time or 
any body else’s. 

An exchange complains that marriage is too easy 
in this country. From certain remarks let fall by 
an unmarried aunt, Fogg says he had conceived a 
contrary opinion. 

Aw Ohio man claims to have invented a machine 
that will continue to run without stopping until it 
wears itself out. It is evidently an infringement on 
a book-agent’s tongue.— Norristown Herald. 


An inquirer wants to know how constellations 
travel through the heavens. We willemerely say 
that there is a popular impression that stars have 
legs, and that a great deal depends upon’ them.— 
Lowell Citizen. 

“Ma,” said Laura Parvenue, at Newport—‘‘ ma, 
Lord Westchester told me all his property in Eng- 
land is entailed ; what’s entailed, ma?’ ‘* Why,” 
said ma, ‘it’s all fenced in, you know; something 
like a barbed-wire arrangement like what’s on your 
grandpa’s farm.”’—Adbany Argus. 


A Micuican paper tells of one Dr. Manly who 
killed seventy rats in one day. The deadly pro- 
pensity of the medical profession has long been 
recognized, and it is comforting to know that it 
has at last found a channel in which it can exer- 
cise itself to the satisfaction of mankind. 
Transcript. 

During an affray in a Texas town, 


shot and very badly wounded. Sympathizing 
friends raised up the fainting man. ‘Take him to 


-store,” suggested somebody. Slowly the 
man openecé his eyes and whispered 


the dru 
wounde 


Boston | 


faintly :_‘* What's —- the — matter —with — the—sa- 
loon ?”’— Texas Siftings. 
INVALIDS’ ‘HOTEL AND SURGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 
Tus widely coletented institution, located at | 
Buffalo, N. Y., is organiz d with a full staff of 


eighteen experienc ed and skillful.Physicians and 
Surgeons, constituting the most complete organiz- 
ation of medical and surgical skill in America, for 
the treatment of al! chronic diseases, whether re- 
quiring medical.or surgical means for their cure. 
Marvelous success has been achieved in the cure of 
all nasal, throat and lung diseases, liver and kid- 
ney diseases, diseases of the digestive organs, blad- 
der diseases, diseases peculiar to women, blood- 
taints and skin diseases, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
nervous debility, paralysis, epilepsy (fits), sperm- 
atorrhcea, impotency and kindred affections. 'Thou- 
sands are cured at their homes through correspond- 
ence, The cure of the worst ruptures, pile tumors, 
varicocele, hydrocele and strictures is guaranteed, 
with only a short residence at the institution. Send 
10 cents in stamps for the Invalids’ Guide Book (168 
pages),which gives all particulars, Address, WorRLD’s 
DIsPENSARY MEbICAL AssociaTION, Buffalo, N.Y. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A CLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that 


loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known re medy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
deatit Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
De. LAWRENCE, 212 East 9th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of change. 


MR. STEWART’S LITTLE PLUM. 


Joun A, Stewart, of the firm of Ledbeter & Stew- 
art, well-known contractors, whose office is located 
in the basement at No.5 Lafayette Avenue, was 
one of the three fortunate holders of a one-fifth 
interest in ticket 19,406, which drew $10,000 at the 
July drawing of The Louisiana State Lottery. A 
Triicn: representative found Mr. Stews art 
evening at his elegant home 
and learned from his own lips the story of his 
luck. Said he: 

* Some time before the July drawing, my friends 
W. J. Sullivan and William Hertebus, of this city, 
and myself, parted with $5 each, and received 
therefor fifteen different pleces of pasteboard re- 
presenting a one-fifth interest 
tickets. It was my first venture. 


Of course, we ex 





last. | 
at 736 Cass Avenue,! | 


! 
| 


but his cheerful | 


He | 





a man was | 


in fifteen different | 


pected nothing, but judge of our surprise whe on we | 


received notice that ticket No. 19, 106, in which we 
had a fifth interest, had drawn $10,000. Shortly 
after a check for $2,000 was rece ived, and we forth 
with divided the money equally.’ 
Tribune, July 2th. 


Detroit (Mich,) | 





forget to add to your Lemonade or Soda 
ten drops of ANGosTURA Birrers. It imparts a de- 
licious flavor and prevents all Summer Diseases. 
Be sure to get the genuine ANGostuRA, manufac- 
tured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, 


Do NoT 


Sick and. bilious headache cured by Dr. Prercr’s 
* PELLETS. 


It was at El Paso, Tex., that ac itize *n buckled on 
two revolvers, seized an Ame rican flag in his hands, 
and was about to jump into the street and yell, 
‘Down with Mexico!’ when a stranger 
hand on his arm and whispered, ** Don’t! 
you a dollar not to.” ‘‘Ain’t you a patriot?’ howled 
the Texan. ** Oh, yes.” *‘ And don’t you want to 
see Mexico licked’ ‘‘Certainly.”’ ‘*‘ Then what 
ails you?’ ‘“‘IT want to get 
Mexican Central stock first. 
the excitement.”— Wall Street 


I'll give 


News. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wrins.Low’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 

Tweuty-five cents a bottle. 


* * * * A piIsEAsE of so delicate a nature as 
stricture of the urethra should only be intrusted 
to those of large experience and skill. 
proved methods we have been enabled to speedily 
and permanently cure hundreds of the worst cases. 
Pamphlet, references and terms, 10 cents in stamps. 
WoRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birp MANNA restores the song of cage birds and 
keeps them in perfect health. Sent for lée. in 
stamps. Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d St., Phila. 
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PERRY Davis Paver 
Yeady jor use msuch cases? 
jt has no equal forthe cure Of 
SCAatds, burns cuts, swellings, 
bruises, Sprains, Sores, msect 
bites &c._ All Druggists Sell it. 


PERRY DAVIS& Son. PROVES PENCE 


¢. Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external remedy 
extant for the cure of Skin Diseases 
and for Beautifying the Complexion, 
Caution.— There are counterfeits. 
Ask for GLENN’s (C. N. CRITTENTON 
on each packet). Of druggists, 25c.; 
§3 cakes, 60c., mailed on receipt of 
rice, and 3c, extra per cake, by 

» N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, 

115 Fuxiron Sv., New York 


y) IMPORTANT IT NEWS F FOR LADIES |! 
ys NO MORE WRINKLES, 

0 MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 
‘) YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


OR. LENGYEL’S PASTA POMPADOUR. 


in the world WARRANTED to cure and & 
















i 


Tt is the ye ee agen | radicate all 

copatiies of such as PIMPLES, SALT HEC M, MOLES, FREC mies, 
WORMS and SUN BURNS, and gives the complexion a freshness and wanste- 

as 


cency which cannot be obtained even by the dangerous use of arsenic. 
moves WRINKLES and pore their reappearance after such remov 





It i unequalled as a benatifier of the ft 
skin, and making it soft, clear and white.» PASTA POMPADOUR is not a paint 
or powder, used to cover up and shield the impurities and defects of the skin, but 
a remedy that ney heals and otly converts the same to enviable beauty 
Sent on receipt of Price, $1.00 per box. ‘Pull directions accompany each box. 
DR. EEO SOMMER & CO.. 39 Bond st York. 
Testimonials from the highest aristocracy. Moncy refunded unhesitatingly if 


Fesults bot factory. 
Mention TMustrated Newspaper. 


MORPHINE HABITS. 


quickly and painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial C ourge 
toal. HUMANE REM- 
EDY 


PIUM CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


BIG OFFER To introduce them, we will 

* CIVE AWAY 1,000 Self 
Operating Washing Machines. If you want 
one, send us your name, P.O. and express of- 


ice at once, THE NATIONAL CUU.,, 25 Dey St., N.Y. 
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‘CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled and Cured by 


lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared feods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS, 
It may be used with confidence as a safe ahd com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


It is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 


The most NOURISHING and ECONOMICAL Of Foods, 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
t= A valuable pamphlet on "The Nutrition of 

Infants and Invalids,” free on application. 
Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Easily 


WELLs, 





ONLY FOR 


a Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s MoTH AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for Prernry’s 
COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 
Brent Goop & Co., 

New York. 





7 Murray St., 


“SICK HEADACH 





Positively Cured 
these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Di 
tress from Dyspepsi 
Indigestion and To 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi 
ness, Nausea, Drowgi 
ness, Bad Taste in t 
Mouth, Coated ‘Tongye. 
IP ain in the Side, &€ 
They regulate the Bow. 
els and prevent Consti: 
tion and Piles. The smallest and easiest to take 
ly one I~ adose. 40inavial, Purely Vi 
etable. Price 25 cents. 5 vials by mailfor$1. 


GARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop'rs, New York. 


























Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair Bye. 





ESTABLISHED 1531. 

Be st in the wor d. 
Harmiess! Reliable! In. 
stantaneous! No disap. 
pointment, no ridicnious 
tints , remedies the ill ef. 
fects of bad dyes; leaves 


the hair soft and beautiful 







Biack or Brown, Ex- 
tor circulars sent 

uled enve. 

lopes, on application, men 
tioning this paper. Sold 
by all druggists. Applied 


\ by experts at 


" Batcheor's Wig Factory, 


30 ast 10thSt., N.Y. City, 














| ulants entirely removed. 


| coffee, 


BOKERS BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST or au 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND AS FINE A CorDIAL AS EVER MADE. 
' HAD IN QUARTS AND Pints. 
i 


To BE 











| By Col. 


| story 








FUNKE, J&., Sole Manuf’ and Prop's, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
NO 


"sone RHEUMATISM 


UT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief; harm- 
op : ytallibie ;4days’cure. French Veget: able | Sali- 
cylates—box, $1. Books free ; thousands authentic 
references. - A. Paris & Co., General Agents 
12 West 1ith St., New York. F 

the Liquor Habit 


DRUNKENNESS ** Pocltively Cares 


In any of its stages. All desire or craving for stim- 
Medicine can be given 
without knowledge of the patient, by placing it in 
tea or articles of food. Cures.guaranteed. 
Send for particulars. GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 

185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


heldou Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired Th best in the world, 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Tone ng 


317 Sixtu AVENUE, 

h WEIS M’f’r of Meerschaum 
Pipes, Smokers’ Arti 

cles, ete., wholesale and retail. 

Repairing g done. Gircular free. 

399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 


New York. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, 
ViENNA, 


1873. 






\.' EN PA ik Walker St., & Vienna, Austria. 
Sat 7 we " (fe be] eg Silver-mounted Pipes, 
GMD © , made in newest designs 





“The Kents of f Kentucky.” “ 


In No. 1,618 of F Raa y nage 8 ILLUSTRATED News 
PAPER We shall commence the publication of a strik- 
ing original story, entitled, 


THE KENTS OF KENTUCKY: 


Their Follies and their Fortunes, 


HENRY T. STANTON, widely known as a 
writer of marked ability and power, 
This last story from his pen is characterized by 





great strength ad originality of plot, while the 
characters possess an individuality which holds 
the close attention of the reader from the outset. 
“THE KENTS OF KENTUCKY” will rank as one 
of the best of the many excellent serials produced 
in these columns. Persons desiring to enjoy the 


as it 
at onee, 


appears should send in their subscrip- 
tions Address, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
63, 65 aud O7 Vark Vlace, New York, 


Publisher, 
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SCROFULA 


I do not believe that 
Ayev’s Sursaparilla has 
an-equal as a remedy 


for Serofulous Hu- 
mors. It is pleasant 
to tuke, gives strength 
and vigor to the body, 
and produces a more 


Humors, 


permanent, lasting, re- 
sult than any medicine 





I ever used.- 
Haines, No. Lindale, O. 
I have used Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla,in my fam- 
ily, for Scrofula, and 
know, if it is taken 
faithfully, it will 
thoroughly — eradicate 
this terrible disease. — 


Erysipelas, 


1 Wis F. Fowler, M. D., 
Greenville, ‘Tenn. 
For forty years I 


have suffered with Ery- 
sipelas. I have tried 
all sorts of remedies 
for my complaint, but 
| found no relief until I 
jcommenced — using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
After taking ten bot- 
tles of this medicine I 
am completely cured. 
— Mary C. Amesbury, 
Rockport, Me. 

I have suffered, for 
years, from Catarrh, 
which was 80 severe 
that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened 
mysystem. After try- 
ing other remedies, 
and getting no relief, I 
began to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and, in a 
few months, was cured. 


Canker, and 


Catarrh, 


Can be 





—Susan,L. Cook, 909 
cured by Albany st., Boston 
: : Highlands, Mass. 
purifying | <Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is superior to any blood 
purifier that I have 
ever tried. I have 
taken it for Serofula, 
Canker, and S8Salt- 
Rheum, and received 
much benefit from it. 
It is good, also, for a 
weak stomach.— Millie 
June Peirce, Seuth 
Bradford, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
six bottles, 5. — 


the blood 
with 





Prepared by Dr. J.C. 
Price $1; 


GENUINE YANKEE SOAP. 


After half a century 
is still without an 


ING SOAP, 

RIts rich, mild 
and lasting lather 
leaves nothing tobe 


f desired. Ald Drug- 


Trial 
Mail, 


Imitations. 

7 Samples by 
i for 12 cts. 
2 The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn., 
Seo rly W iMlape & Bros., Manches‘e1 " 1840, 


$250 
NO: 


a GASKET OF SILVERWARE FREE 


foany " rsk na we Had shan t to their neighbors act as our ag 





A MONTH, 
ing articles in the world. 
Addre ss JAY BRONSON, Detroit, 


Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
1 sample free. 
Mich. 
pn reat German Remedy \s 


kage and book for 4 ets. 
East Hampton, Conn. 


MORE C AT ARBRE. 
sitive cure, Fre me 
Ae stamps. E. H. MEDIC "AL co., 


ids e express and Post Office 
‘A Adres 83, ‘wW ‘allingtord Silver Co., W ullingtord, ‘Conn 

Send 6 cts. for postage, and receive 

free a costly box of goods which will 

help all, of either sex, to more money 

right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure, 
Terms maile d free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


For a certain Coin of 1848. 

85000 PAID Big sums are paid by us for 
many dates of old ¢ oins, suc h 

as $000 for 1804 “S00 for Ist dollar, $15 for 1858 dollar, $35 for 
Isv7 quarter, $1 for 1856 cent, ete. Big Sines for 





! 


| 








1883 nickels, cents with eagles on the m, 1877 cents, 
and 437 other dates. See our New Coin Guide. 
Worth dollars, perhaps a fortune, to you. Price, 
Ten Cents. A 6-mos. subscription to the American | 
Home Journal rree with every Guide. All for 10 
Cents. Lynn, 


Mass. 


Are you Corpulent? 


W. E. SKINNER & CO., 
CORPUS LEAN 


TO LADIES | 2sees7e% 


Healthful Flesh Reducer—Ten to Fifteen Pounds 
NO POISON. Avd!PO-MALENE Bever 
manently develop the Bust and Form. Non-injurio 

AUTY of Face and Form secured to every Lady 
using our Tollet Requlaites. Unexeslicd in America for re- 
moving Skin Blemishes, Flesh Worms, (Black-Heads,) Wrinkles, 
Pock-Marks, ete. Send 10c. (stamps or silver) for Particulars, 
Testimonials, Circulars, ete., by Return Mail. Mention 
article wanted. Chichester Chemical Co., 

28 dad Madison Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


uth, 
© per- 











E FE IONE strengthens, enlarges and de 
velops any part of the body, $1. Ner 
vous debility pills, vost pair Address, N. E. 





MeEpIcAL Inst., No. 24 Tremont kow, Boston, 


EVER USED! 
Worn night and day. 
Positively cures Rupture. 
Sent by mail every where 
gp for circulars to the 
FP Viton Elastic Truss Co., 
744 Broadway(Room 1), 
NEW YORK, 


BEST TRUSS 








Mass, | 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILL Ui 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 








Population in 1865, sooo: | Imperial At Austrian Vienna City Gov't Bond, 


in IS85, 145,000! 
THE MOST PROSPEROUS CITY IN THE WORLD 
: 
An Absolutely Safe Way to Make Money 
No Speculation ; Positive Security. 
The Most Reliable and Best Investment in the 
World To-day is Real Lsiate 
in Kansas City. 
The unparalleled increase of trade and popula- 
tion makes city and suburban property here the 
safest, surest and best investment that can be 


obtained. 

Lots that sold 
day worth $5,v0v. 

This great railroad centre and Metropolis of the 
Far West, situated at the junction of the 
and Missouri Rivers, commanding, as it does, the 
ever-increasing trade of Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas, the Indian Territory, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Mexico, is only in its infancy. 

We sell lots on monthly or quarterly payments. 
No other investments on the globe can show such 


a few years since for $500 are to 


Kansas, 


| 


| 
i 


Kansas | 


| the 
| installments. 


profits as Kansas City real estate has paid in the } 


past ten years, 
Plots of additions, maps of city, full particulars 
and terms of paymént, furnished on application. 


T. J..GREEN & CO., Real Estate, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


REFERENCES: Bank or Kansas Crry, 


BANK OF COMMERCE. 


PAPER 
‘ADVERTISING 





& book of 100 pages, ,The 
best book for an adver- 
tiser to consult, be he ex- 
perienced or otherwise. It 
Eoataien lists of newspa- 
pers and estimates. of the 
cost of advertising. The advertiser who wants to 
an one dollar finds in it the information he re 
quires, while for hin who will ifvest one hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising, a scheme is in 
dicated which will meet his every requirement, or 
can be made to do so by slight changes easily 
arrived at by correspondence. One hundred and 
fifty-three editions have been issued. ~ Sent, post- 
paid; to any address for 10 cents. Apply to GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
BUREAU, 10Spr uce Street (Printing House Sauare) 
New York. 


perfluous hair permanently 
destroyed. treatment, 

é unlike any other. Painless, harmless; 
failure unknown. Particulars for stamp 
Dr. Charles Bell, 307 Superior St., Clevel: ind, Ohio. 


PI co 


Economical, home 


De 





HABIT. Sure cure in 10 to 
30 day:. Sanitarium treatment, 
or meditines by express. 15 
years estab lishe od. Be «> free. 
Dr. More’ ©-iney, Mich. 


“FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER ‘shows a marked advance in the character 
of its wood-engraving, and its success proves the wisdom with which Mr. Leslie provided for its con- 
York Tribune. 


duct.and ownership in his will.”—New 


Frank Leste’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


—~THE- 
Most Enterprising, Spirited and Interesting Illustrated Newspaper 
World, 


in the 


A WEEKLY PANORAMA OF EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE WORK OF THE 


Best Artists, Engravers and Contributors 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


management, the brilliancy and success of the Leslie 


“Since Mrs. Frank Leslie assumed the sole 


publications have won for them even greater popularity than they previously had.’ 


Pilot he. 


“FRANK LESLIE'’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Was never 80 enterprising as now, 


improving.”—New York Daily Graphic 


“FRANK Lesiie's ILLustratep NEWSPAPER 
publications of the world, 
Post 


Frank Leslie’s 


' Warranted to force 








stands in the very front rank 
both in its reading-matter and pictorial features.” 


Is sold everywhere. 


3y muil, #4 per year; 


#1 for three months, postpaid. 


STRATED NEWSPAPER, 


$5 | 


AN SECURE A WHOLE 


Ww ITH 


You 





ISSUE OF 1874. 


are “shares in a loan, the interest of 
paid out in premiums three times yearly. 
Every bond is entitled to 


FOUR pithy tr ANNUALLY, 





These bonds 
which is ps 



































Until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
larger or smal ler premium. Every bond MUST 
draw one of the following premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS: 
Premiums. Florine. Florins, 
4 a 200,000 800,000 
4 a 20,000 80,000 
4 a 5,000 20,000 5 SD A S| | | | | | | | 
20 a 1,000 20,000 Unequalled for houses, barns, and ALL buildings, 
48 a 250 12,000 Anybody can apply on steep or flat surface. 
5,120 a 140 716,800 WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR, 
Together 5,200 premiums, INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING co., 


amounting to 1,648,800 | 
‘The next redemption takes 
place on the ! 
FIRST OF OCTOBER, 
And every bond bought of us on or before the 
Ist of October is entitled to the whole premium 
that may be drawn thereon on that date. 
Out-of-town orders sent in Reeisterep LEeTTEers 
and inclosing $5 will secure one of these bonds for 
next drawing. Balance payable in monthly 


F ovine. T., NEW YORK, 


Sample. free if you mention Leslie's, 





For bonds, 
address 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


160 Fulton St., cor. Broadway, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 
t= The above Government Bonds are not to 
be compared with any. Lottery whatsoever, as | 
decided ‘by the Court of Appeals, and do net-con- 
aise with any of the laws of the United States. | 
. B.—In_ writing, please state that you saw-this 
in. ¥ RANK LESLIE’s ILLUsTR ATED NEWSPAPER. 


PECK’S| To Horse Owners. 

RING | A new discovery. Warranted to cure 

any mae of Hing i ae See no 

imatter how baa, oO nistering or 

1) SSR a a oe 
AND 

SPAVIi 


circulars, or any other information, 


754 West 14th sidiiecl” 
Near 6th Ave, N.Y. 





ART’S GREATEST TRIUMPH, 


THE RECAMIER COIFFURE, 


For front and back, with my improved Elastic 
Spring. 

FRONT PIECES, 

ANTOINETTE Waves, 


ithe money. Price one dollar per box, 
prepaid to any address in the U.S. or 
Canada. Address D.S. PECK & CO., 


‘ 


INVISIBLE 


of new designs. 
MARIE 


NANON Coiffures, 


I Roe es — ” oat ‘e — Bi ae wip and 5,000 other front pieces ; feather-light Switches, 
CURE. ont Ni. Yi: NY all of naturally corey, hair, positively retailed at 
tion Agency, Penn Yan, N.Y. | WHOLESALE PRICI 


A MOST DELICIOUS. AND ELEGANT 


rst CANDY 


For 1. 
CROET & ALLEN, 


My All-Long-Hair Switche *s, naturally wavy, $5.00 
one hh; equal to $10.00 ones elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, all the rage, from $2 upward. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 


Is known as the largest, finest and most reliable, 
and as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair 


Postage Paid 


Warranted genuine, or money refunded. . HAIR 

1226 M: irket Str eets Phil: idelIphia, Pa. | taken in EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR 

—_ ——- —— | CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises by best 

ey R. MY. AMBIE, os» French artists. Hair dy: ing and shampooing aspe 

‘Manufacturer of All Kinds of cialty. Frontpieces dressed while you wait, 25 cts. 
HOLDE RS, each. 


BEAUTIFYiING COSMETICS. 


The world-renowned’ EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complex- 
ion, $1 per box. ALBUR NINE, the wonderfatpre- 
paration for coloring the hair golden auburn, $2. 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifying 
the complexion, the greatest success of thé period, 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beauti- 
fying cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

My Spring Catalogue now ready, mailed free. 

Goods can be sent C. O. D., free of charge, with 
privilege of returning at my expense. 

[ Mention mani 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
The Most Perfect Dict’ry Holder. 
136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 


4 


: | GUARANTEE | BEARD ELIXIR 


Moustache, Beard, or cure 
Bald Head, in shortest time. The only pure, safe, 
reliable. No quack powders. Beautifies skin. One 
sample sent securely packed for only 10 cents. 
FULLER & CO., Lynn, Mass. 





Amusing Adventures, 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 


—OF 


|Three American 


Boys. 


TWSPAPER. 


A Volume of 312 Quarto Pages, with 300 Engravings, 
bound in Bear tiful *iuminated 
Board Covers. 


novel and fascinating” book for both 
juvenile and adult readers. It describes, in the 
most entertaining style, the travels, adventures, 
explorations, mishaps and humorous experiences 
of three American boys who make the journey 
| from New York to India and return—the Trans 
Atlantic Voyage. Lonaon, Paris, the Rhine, Switzet- 
land, Venice, Vienna, the Danube, Buda-Pesth, 
Servia and Bulg raria in War-time; Eastern Rou 
| melia, Constantinople, the Black and Caspian Seas, 


This is a 





| Asiatic Russia, Persia, Afghanistan, India, the Suez 
Canal Route, Egypt, the Holy Land, the Mediter- 
| ranean Ports, etc., etc., as pied appear to-day, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York, 


FAIRY TALES. 


Queen Titania's Book af Fairy Tales 


Boston (Mass.) 


and it is constantly 


illustrated 
ld ({ll.) Hvening 


among the 
Spring fie 





This favorite with the young embraces some of 
| the brightest Fairy Tales written in our times, 
y | with many of those that children never tire of 
Tllustrated N -espaper reading, when told, as here, interestingly. 
Price, 10 cents. 314 Puqges, and over 20 Illustrations, all bound in an 
7 Be. P Kleqant INuminated Cover, 
Specimen copy, 5a. - Adanoes, PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIB, Publisher, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place. New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S CMATTER BOOK 


1ss7. 
“FRANK LESLIE'S CHATTERBOX.” 


that FRANK LESLIE’S CHATTER BOOK will meet with success. | 
and instructive n 


For 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS 


We feel sure 


It contains such a variety of entertaining 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. Publisher, 53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 


53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


» | 


‘THE NEW COMIC BOOK 


CALLED 


SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT 


IT CONTAINS 


atter, and such a host of fine pictures, | Forty-eight Pages of Humorous Stories, 


| that it cannot fail to please the young and satisfy parents. The Stories are all by writers of known Jokes, ete., ete., 
| excellence—“Aunt Fanny,” “Tue Avutuor oF Litr.e Hiners,"’ MARK LeMon, FLORENCE SCANNELL, AND 
JULIA EASTMAN, J.T. Trow BSIBOS, ete. and ome of the m are of k onak —_ ne while others | Over Seventy-five Comic Dlustrations by the 
are shorter. Pains have been taken to meet the requirements of children of every age Best Artists in the World. 
10 PAGES, OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, AND FOUR BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES, WITH AN [| 000 0 | 
ILLUMINATED COVER PRICE ®1, PRICE 10 CENTS. 


ORDER A COPY FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER, 














ILLUSTRATE D. 


NE WSP- APER. 











FRANK LESLIE’S 











As Charleston has had an earthquake, let us all “‘ chip in” and give her a charity cyclone. 





Excuse me, Jennie, but isn't that an exquisite odor ? 
Yes, indeed it 1s, and | have often wished to ask you what perfume you were using; 


1 should love dearly to know. 
Why, it's Lundborg’s EDENIA. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, EDENIA. 


If you cannot obtain pc in your vicinity send your name and address for Price List to the 
YOUNG, LADD & sia sana 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


manufacturers, 








LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 





renal 
fen C kes wn 


Wur Fall Exhibition of HIGH 
popular,and preferred 


NOVELTIES will be offered this 
week in PLAIN AND PANCY | 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, ETC., to 
which we respectfully ask the | 
attention of ladies. 


Prowdway AR | 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





WARRANTED 


TIN EMBR 


PURE DYE. 





BUREKA SILK C0., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the cele- | 


brated Eureka Knitting Silks, Filosene, and 
Wash Etching Silks, al! of whic h are Pure Dye 
end Fast Colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 








THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Areat present the most 


by leading Artists. 
149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


Barbour's Flax Thread 











‘Su0'TOS LsvVvt 








LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain, or other Trimming, from 


'BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOR THREAD. | 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 








MANY 





SOAPMAKERS BY SEALED APPOINT MEN? 
__ ToHRH the PRINCE of WALES. 


[SEPTEMBER 11, 1886. 



















GOLD MEDAL, rem 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\ and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily divested, and 
fjadmirably adapted for invalids as 
8 well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 











COL SecRIFLE 


Just Half the ating Rite te 
“ ~~ d. 

Factory Price! O:: PRS. C “HAMPION 

Guns, Am. Bull- a "Ey $ efe l2 er i) overs, Bean's Patent Police 

Goods, &e. Send 6 cents for Mlastrated 84- -Page Catalogue. 

JOHN’ P. LOVELL'S SONS, Boston, ‘Mass, Es stab lis hed Is40. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES | 


AND TRICYCLES. 


Catalogue Sent Free. 


697 Washington St., Boston. 





Brancu Hovses: 


iN Y, 
\e 12 Warren St., New York; 
115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ie 








itu DTHER’S 
HOLER A. Al Ni F 7) NTUM, 
ARRHGEA and all diseases of children 
food for Dyspevt ties, Consump- 
one nutrient in all 
ses. Requires no cooking. ceps in 
Id « everywhere Our ok *T’ 
and Feeding of Infants,”’ MAIL ED FREE 
LIBER, GOODALE & 00., ) Boston, | 








by Pecx’s Part. Imrrovep 

Cusmiongep Ear Dauma 

a Ppt sa nee Add etly 
ddre 


Comfurtable, invisible. Hlustrated be 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 aod ed “y oe oe ‘bio - 








ay) THE POPE M'F'c CO.,| 





| BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 


FOR 


Alig ant Praeting the Teeth 


PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


It is the Best Toilet Luxury en own. For sale by 
Druggists, etc., 25e. a bottle. 





Mother's 
BS ixerel| Medicine 


Children. 


Physicians recommend Castoria . 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 




















AAVISON"S Gatajtng) 0, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Gi aranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


cphine Habit Cured in 1¢@ 
UM: to wi) ys- No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. bea Lebanon, Ohio. 








